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This slice 
has something 


the others haven’t got 


Any healthy child will tell you that Hovis is full of 
flavour and quite different from ordinary bread. Yet 
neither children nor their parents always know that 
the flavour is only one of the remarkably good things 
about the wheatgerm bread. 

Inside information. Strip off the outer husk (the bran) 
of a grain of wheat, and you come to the starchy white 
kernel. From this alone the whitest flour is made— 
and, if you like it, the all-white loaf that once seemed 
so desirable in the days when we couldn’t have it. 

The heart of the wheat. But best of all, the grain has its 
wheatgerm—small yet rich in those things the white 
flour lacks. When wheat is sown, it is the wheatgerm 
from which the new plant springs. It contains an extra- 
ordinary high proportion of the natural life and flavour 
that made bread, from ancient times, the staff of life. 
White bread. White bread is made of flour from which 
all the husk of the wheat has been removed—and with 
the husk goes all the wheatgerm as well. By Govern- 
ment regulation, nutrients must be added to make up 
for this loss. Dieticians differ about the effect of the 
husks on human health, but everyone agrees that the 
more wheatgerm we get, the better. 





What wholemeal means. It means just what it says— 
the whole meal, husk and all, ground into a flour with 
nothing added and nothing taken away. You get all 
the bran (which may or may not suit you) and you lose 
no wheatgerm, which is definitely a good thing. 


Better and better. But wouldn’t it be even better— 
since all agree that wheatgerm is so extra good—if we 
could have not only the small original portion of it, 
but a great deal more besides? 


Well, we do—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has 
no husks; they have gone to do their most useful job, 
feeding animals. But it has extra wheatgerm, eight or 
nine times more than you get even in wholemeal. 


The slice of life. That is what makes Hovis the slice of 
life. That is where Hovis gets its interesting taste and 
why it gives such energy and well-being to people who 
eat it regularly. 


A word about your baker. Hovis is baked by your local 
baker. It is from his ovens that the fresh loaves come 
each morning, baked as he knows you like them. Give 
him an order for Hovis every day. 


Hovis is the slice of life 
so have some every day 


24, 1957 
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CONTEMPT OF COURT 


‘is what the judges say it is.” The same is true of the 

law of contempt of court in this country. Contempt of 
court is what Lord Goddard says it is, and any criticism of 
two recent decisions of the Divisional Court of the Queen’s 
Bench Division must be on the grounds not that they were 
wrong but that—assuming that they were right—they show 
that it is high time the law was changed. The two decisions 
in question were the Newsweek case, which has excited a 
good deal of attention because it concerned a report of the 
trial of Dr. Adams, and the People case of last October— 
much more important, though it received less attention, 
coming as it did at a time when the newspapers were occupied 
with more pressing concerns. 

In the People case the charge was that it had published an 
article ‘which tended or was calculable to prejudice criminal 
proceedings against one Anthony Micallef’ by calling for his 
prosecution at a time when he was actually waiting trial. It 
was accepted that the People had no knowledge of the pend- 
ing proceedings, and its counsel, Mr. Gerald Gardiner, QC, 
cited two cases to show that such knowledge was an essential 
ingredient of contempt. The court rejected this submission 
and held that knowledge was not necessary for contempt. 

Whatever else may be said about this decision it deprived 
the word ‘contempt’ of all of its ordinary meaning, and it 
made liability to the offence of contempt of court as unpre- 
dictable and as unavoidable as an Act of God. The court, it 
is true, held that the article was obviously published with no 
other object than to increase circulation, and that to urge the 
prosecution of a known criminal was done, as it were, at the 
owner's risk. But the first inference is, to lesser men, neither 
obvious nor relevant, while the second proposition 
is far from self-evident. Obnoxious though the People may 
be, it is undeniable that it and its crime reporter, Mr. Duncan 
Webb, have been far more successful than the police or the 
Home Office in discovering the true facts about the organisa- 
tion of prostitution in this country. Up till recently, indeed, 
it could be said that what Mr. Duncan Webb says today the 
police may act upon in two years’ time—if the offenders have 
not by that time gone abroad. 

The courts seem to regard the intrusion of newspapers into 
these matters as a rather sordid piece of poaching; they have 
perhaps forgotten that poaching only flourishes when game- 
keepers have fallen down on the job. In any event, the distinc- 
tion drawn by Lord Chief Justice Hewart in 1924, and quoted 
by Lord Goddard, between the sensationalism of the press on 
the one hand and the police pursuing their investigation ‘in 
silence and with all reticence and reserve’ on the other is one 
which, after the Adams case and the newspaper reports of last 
summer and autumn, would now be drawn only by the 


| HE American constitution, said Chief Justice Hughes, 


Attorney-General. Nowadays the police seem to need the 
newspapers just as much as the newspapers need crime; and 
few would disagree that the exposure of crime and injustice 
is a legitimate function of the press. 


* * * 


Still, the People case having decided that lack of knowledge 
(or lack of intention) of the contents of the offending article 
was no defence, the offence of contempt of court is obviously 
very easily committed; and the decision in the Newsweek 
case was the logical sequel of that judgement. W. H. Smith 
and Son and the chief importer of the paper, although they 
had behaved perfectly properly and with no hint of a criminal 
intention, were each found guilty of a criminal offence 
and fined £50 plus costs with threat of worse to come if any- 
thing similar happened again. The court imposed the fine, 
said the Lord Chief Justice, ‘to emphasise the risk which was 
run by dealing in foreign publications imported here but 
which had no responsible editor or manager in this country.’ 
Just why there should be any risk at all in dealing with such 
foreign publications, let alone a risk that needs emphasising, 
is far from clear. How much trouble have they ever given in 
the past? Dealing in foreign publications is not like dope 
peddling. It is a not particularly profitable but an extremely 
useful and beneficial occupation, and one that has been seri- 
ously damaged by the court’s decision. A nineteenth-century 
judge said that a newspaper was not like a fire, something 
which could only be passed on at peril. Twentieth-century 
judges seem to disagree. 

Logically, as Lord Goddard more or less conceded, if large 
distributors were liable, every small newsagent who sold the 
paper would be equally liable. But, he said, the court would 
not regard with favour applications against such persons to 
whom ‘no real blame’ could attach—forgetting apparently 
that no blame, real or otherwise, could be attached to W. H. 
Smith and the other defendant. The court seems, too, to have 
failed to take into account that British murder trials are 
rarely interesting enough to be worth much comment in 
foreign newspapers, and that it is rarer still for such comment 
to be likely to prejudice the trial of the accused. Above 
all, the court seems to have forgotten that it is inconceiv- 
able that Newsweek would have written the article it did, 
if it had not been for the spate of vastly more damaging 
rumours, stories and reports that appeared in English papers 
last year—about which the court did, and could do, nothing. 

The present position is, then, firstly that because of the 
very small danger that a trial may be in progress on which 
foreign newspapers may comment prejudicially, foreign 
papers are either not imported at all or they are read by 
Smiths before distribution to see that they contain nothing 
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dangerous. The odds against there being, say, a 
Turkish-speaking man who has read prejudicial 
matter in Turkish papers being empanelled on to 
the jury of the trial in question must be high, but 
after the experience in the Adams case Smiths 
cannot be blamed for playing safe. (The next step 
perhaps will be that before serving on a jury 
everyone will have to swear that he has not been 
abroad and surreptitiously reading foreign 
papers.) Secondly, totally innocent men and firms 
may find that without any fault of their own they 
have committed a criminal offence. 

What, then, should be done? Reform of the 
law of contempt need not be radical: it need do 
little more than set out what many lawyers used 
to think the law was. In the People case the court 
relied, as against two rather more recent cases 
cited by the defence, upon a decision of 1806. In 
that judgement the then Lord Chancellor argued 
that the courts had to spread their net wide ‘or the 
ends of justice would be defeated by contrivance.’ 
But—and this point appears to have been ne- 
glected in the Newsweek case—the Lord Chancel- 
lor also said that if anybody could demonstrate 
to the court’s satisfaction that he had not been a 
party to any contrivance, the court would not 
convict him. And this view has been shared by 
judges on more than one occasion since—in 1886, 


for example, when a judge said that ‘it would be 
a strong thing to say a man exposes himself to the 
severity of the doctrine of contempt when he does 
a thing in ignorance.’ The prime necessity there- 
fore is to make knowledge, or intent, or contri- 
vance, an essential part of contempt, and to ensure 
that innocent parties, like Smiths on this occasion, 
are left unmolested by the law. 

It is very doubtful, in fact, if anything needs to 
be done about foreign papers. Any future action 
against one is likely to be as absurd as picking on 
Newsweek while being unable to do anything 
about last year’s smear campaign in the national 
press. But if Parliament is impressed by the danger 
from this source it could provide that a foreign 
newspaper could be impounded if it did not pay a 
fine. And it certainly should reform the procedure 
in contempt cases. The law of contempt stands in 
much the same position now as the law of libel did 
in the 1780s; the right to have a jury in libel actions 
had to be secured by legislation, even at the cost 
of bitter reproaches from some members of the 
Judiciary. It has now become desirable that a man 
charged with contempt should be given the safe- 
guard of trial by jury, and, still more important, 
of the right of appeal. The law of contempt is 
itself now held in contempt; it is up to Parliament 
to restore the prestige of the law by reforming it. 


THE PETROL-DOLLAR AXIS 


HE Middle East, traditionally lavish of trans- 

formation scenes, has seen few more startling 
peripeteia than the visit of King Saud to Baghdad. 
The rivalry between the Hashemite and Saudite 
dynasties which started with the attempt by the 
former to establish its hegemony over the Arab 
world has ended as it began with the rise of a new 
foreign power, the US,to preponderance inside 
the Arab world. King Saud’s Washington visit 
evidently marked a switch in his allegiance from 
the embattled forces of radical Arab nationalism 
embodied in the person of Colonel Nasser to the 
more congenial allurements offered by the Ameri- 





can Government and the oil companies. As chief 
American ally in the Middle East he was able to 
exert his influence effectively during the Jordan 
crisis with a consequent loss of prestige for the 
Egyptians and the Syrians. Now the new dynastic 
rapprochement carries the process a stage farther. 
The Suez episode is over: a new Arab front is 
taking shape in the Middle East backed by 
America and based firmly on dollars and petrol. 

As a means of keeping Russian influence out of 
the area the effectiveness of these measures over 
a short time cannot be denied. However, Mr. 
Dulles and the State Department have yet to face 
the real difficulties which are bound to arise. The 
statement issued after the meeting of the two kings 
contains condemnation of interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries clearly aimed at 
Fgypt and, eventually, Russia. This should please 
Washington. When, however, the monarchs go on 
to describe the Gulf of Aqaba as ‘a closed Arab 
gulf leading to the Moslem holy places,’ when 
they demand the return of Palestine refugees to 


their homes in Israel, and condemn French actions 
in Algeria, they face their protectors with the same 
problem that has haunted the British Foreign 
Office. In the game of who is lining up whom to 
fight what, the trumps are all on the Arabs’ side. 
They are on the spot, and there is no way in which 
the US can ensure that arms and economic aid 
supplied to them will not be diverted into the 
jehad against Israel. In other words, the Arab 
national cause is of far more importance to most 
Arabs than the clash between the two world blocs 
in which they happen to be involved. 

Moreover, by backing Arab monarchs, the 
Americans, like the British before them, are pin- 
ning their faith to a political body which may turn 
out to be a broken reed. Just what do the Kings 
of Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Jordan represent apart 
from themselves? Is it wise to alienate more 
widely based political movements for the sake of 
supporting them? These questions do not have to 
be answered for the moment, but they will make 
themselves felt increasingly. 

One of the paradoxical results of all this has 
been that Britain is now looked upon with a 
slightly more favourable eye by Arab nationalists. 
Recent overtures on the part of the Syrian Gov- 
ernment for a resumption of diplomatic relations 
as well as the moderate tone of the Egyptian press 
on the decision to cease boycotting the Suez Canal 
show that here, as elsewhere in the world, peoples 
emerging from colonialism tend to regard an up- 
and-coming imperialism with more suspicion than 
a decaying one. An unforeseen consequence of 
Suez might be that Britain will undertake in the 
Middle East the role it has filled so long in South- 
East Asia—that of restraining actions of the State 
Department and the Pentagon which might lead 
to a hotting-up of the cold war. This would mean 
that British foreign policy could be far more uni- 
fied than in the past when the Middle East was 
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always an exception, and that it would be in a 
good position to make the best of that new regarq 
for international morality which has become ip. 
creasingly a card to be reckoned with in modern 
diplomacy. It pays for any State declining in 
strength to adopt a resolutely moral attitude in its 
foreign policy. Suez, by removing the last area 
where a British realpolitik operated, has opened 
the way for a policy based on our positions of 
strength—the Commonwealth and our special 
position with regard to the Afro-Asian bloc— 
rather than on outmoded conceptions of the type 
held by the Tory rebels. 


Applied to the Middle East, such a policy would 
mean that we should exert our influence in Wash. 
ington and elsewhere to press for a policy of 
stability rather than one of lining up the Arabs in 
military alliances against the USSR. Given the 
existence of Israel and the hostility felt for it by 
the Arabs, no peace in the area will be possible 
until the Great Powers agree to sink their differ. 
ences sufficiently to impose an acceptance by the 
latter of present frontiers. If the price to be paid 
for the friendship of the three monarchs is consent 
to the closing of the Gulf of Aqaba, then the State 
Department should be made aware that that price 
is too high and, in any case, useless, since the US 
cannot pay Danegeld to Arab nationalism beyond 
a certain point. It is not conceivable that Ameri- 
can public opinion would stand for the destruc- 
tion of Israel even in the name of a Middle East 
united against Communism. 


Britain, therefore, must do its best to bring 
about another Geneva conference on the Middle 
East. Even ordinary self-interest would dictate 
this, since stability in the oil-producing countries 
is an urgent British interest. A situation in which 
the oil flows without interruption is not likely to 
last if the Russians are provoked into causing as 
much trouble as they can. Of course, any negotia- 
tion with the USSR requires to be carried out from 
a position of strength. One result of the meeting of 
the kings is that, over a short term, such a posi- 
tion now does exist for the West. But it can hardly 
be expected to last very long. 


No Regrets 


HE fall of the Mollet Government, due to the 
g pcre vote of a considerable section of the 
Right against the advice of their leaders, will 
hardly be much regretted. In spite of its good 
European record and its other achievement of the 
setting up of local governments with a degree of 
autonomy in French West, and Equatorial, 
Africa and Madagascar, its past history was 
dubious in many respects. More than any other 
government it had used the considerable re- 
sources of the French State to suppress criticism, 
exerting pressure on the newspapers to an extent 
which constituted a real threat to freedom of 
the press. Its policy in Algeria was rigid to the 
point of brutality, and its tactics in face of objec- 
tions to the methods used evasive and discredit- 
able. No doubt this was in part responsible for 
its fall. The Independents who voted against it 
were motivated by local economic considerations, 
by dislike of jobs for M. Mollet’s fellow- 


Socialists, but also by disquiet over the Algerian 
problem. Every Frenchman must now ask him- 
self, ‘Is it to go on like this for ever?’ 
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The next Prime Minister seems likely to be 
drawn from one of the small groups: the name 
of M. Mitterand, who has the advantage of being 


more on the Left than some others, has been men- , 


tioned. Anyone who heads a government will 
have considerable problems to solve, and matters 
will not be made easier for him by the fact that, 
without a Socialist Prime Minister, discontent 
within the Socialist Party and the Socialist trade 
unions will be unleashed. The latter, in particular, 
are almost certain to produce wage claims which 
will aggravate the already rocky financial position 
of the country. In these circumstances any new 


Prime Minister will have to tackle Algeria. He 
will have more freedom. of action than his pre- 
decessor, committed by previous policies and by 
Suez; and the lines on which a solution might 
be sought have been laid down by M. Mitterand 
in an important speech to his party last Monday. 
He said that the employment of force only has 
sense if it tends to restore the possibility of ar- 
bitration. Whoever succeeds M. Mollet, these 
words should be remembered, and any further 
incident such as last Friday's indiscriminate killing 
of Moslems in Algiers by French parachutists 
avoided. 
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ANOTHER MAN’S FLOWERS 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


AmosST interesting and 


important anthology 
has just been pub- 
lished here — Dwight 





D. Eisenhower's Fav- ‘f 
orite Poetry, Prose, it 
and Prayers. It is a 
tiny anthology, a pam- / 
phlet in fact, and it is 
being circulated by 
Good Housekeeping, a 
woman’s magazine of 
enviable circulation. 
Each copy of the 
May issue of Good 
Housekeeping has one 
of these little treasures 
glued to it. No editor's 
or compiler’s name is 
carried; the reader is at a loss to know whether 
Mr. Eisenhower took time out from great affairs 
to perform this literary chore or whether some- 
one familiar with his tastes and appraisals did the 
job for him. It bears no emblem of authority or 
authorisation, but one must assume that it does 
reflect the judgement of the President and that 
each of its entries has at some time or another 
given him delight or—since so much of it is 
essentially moralistic and didactic—been observed 
by him to reflect his own views. 

No reputable publisher would dare perpetrate a 
fraud involving the President's reading tastes. 
Good Housekeeping is not just a reputable maga- 
zine; it is a giant of the industry, read by four 
million women every month and so trusted by 
many of them that the ‘Good Housekeeping Seal 
of Approval,’ which the editors award to meritor- 
ious canned beans, vacuum cleaners, and the like, 
is our democratic equivalent for the By-Appoint- 
ment-to-Her-Maijesty seals on British marmalades. 
I lean to the view that the stuff in this pamphlet is 
in fact beloved of the President and offers precious 
clues to his mind and character. 

What strikes one immediately is that the 
anthology is chock full of the pieties of our age. 
And this is the more remarkable because not one 
of its authors, to the best of my knowledge, is 
alive. (I could be mistaken. I do not offhand place 
Henry Abbey, Edward H. Richards, Phoebe Cary, 
Lydia Sigourney, Philip James Bailey, Horatious 
Bonar, or the wonderfully named Dinah Maria 
Mulock Craik, the author of a poem called 
‘Friendship, which begins, ‘Oh, the comfort—the 


New York 


inexpressible comfort of feeling safe with a per- 
son.’ These may be contemporaries.) But many 
long-dead sages had modern minds and modern 
liberal ideas, and the spirit of contemporary 
liberalism is pervasive in this work. What does 
One come across on the first page but ‘Abou Ben 
Adhem,’ that great celebration of the humanist 
faith? Then we have the Duke of Wellington 
denouncing war: ‘Nothing except a battle lost 
can be half so melancholy as a battle won.’ And 
the first, or freedom of speech, amendment to our 
Constitution. And St. Ignatius Loyola recom- 
mending that we ‘give and not count the cost.’ 
And a one-world poem called ‘The Wonderful 
World, by William Brighty Rands, who may also 
be contemporary. And Ralph Waldo Emerson 
giving assurance that dictators will not flourish 
for long—‘There is always some levelling circum- 
stance that puts down the overbearing. . . .” And 
John Stuart Mill is here, with a snippet from On 
Liberty. And ‘What Constitutes a State?’ a poem 
by Sir William Jones, and a plea for ‘mutual 
understanding’ by Thomas Masaryk, and ‘Demo- 
cracy is a method of getting ahead without leaving 
any of us behind,’ by a former Democratic 
Congressman, and Daniel O'Connell's ‘Bigotry 
Explained,’ and the Boy Scout Law, and much 
more along this line. 


Portrait 


THE arrival of another Empire 
Day has been heralded by the 
explosion of a British hydro- 
gen bomb in the Pacific to the 
great joy of some of the press 
and the apparent annoyance 
of the New Zealand Government, who, it was 
said, had not been given adequate warning of the 
tests. All is now apparently forgiven, for Mr. 
Macmillan explained that the decision about the 
exact date had to be made at the last moment by 
the men on the spot. The Japanese have not been 
so easily placated and an angry note was delivered 
on the subject. 

The Middle East seems for the moment to have 
reached a finely balanced stability which even the 
discussion of the problem of the Suez Canal in the 
Security Council has been unable to shake. The 
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It is scarcely news, of course, that our President 
believes all these exemplary things. There is, how- 
ever, much to be learned from those entries which 
are either purely esthetic in their appeal or which 
deal with matter remote from politics. It is to 
be hoped that some qualified scholar will shortly 
address himself to this anthology and thus aid 
those of us who would like a fuller understanding 
of Mr. Eisenhower. In the immediate aftermath 
of this work’s publication, it is possible only to 
draw the most obvious and superficial of con- 
clusions. 

There is, for instance, a clear appropriate- 
ness to its size. We know that the President 
has never been a really avid reader except of 
Western adventure stories, and it is therefore 
fitting that this should be one of the smallest 
anthologies ever published. It is also plain that 
he has a weakness for jingles and for really pithy 
aphorisms. Some of his favourite poems are: 
‘Woodman, Spare that Tree’; Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s ‘The Way of the World’ (‘Laugh and the 
world laughs with you . . .’); Ebenezer Brewer's 
‘Little Things’ (‘Little drop of water,/ Little grains 
of sand’); William Blake’s ‘The Lamb’; “Grammar 
in a Nutshell,” by Anonymous (‘A Noun’s the 
name of anything,/ As School, or Garden, Hoop 
or Swing’); ‘Old Ironsides,’ by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; and others by Henley, Thomas Hood, 
Tennyson, Isaac Watts (‘How doth the little busy 
bee’), T. H. Palmer, John Keats, Samuel Wood- 
worth, David Mallet, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Felicia Hemans, Sir Walter Scott and William 
Ross Wallace. 

His tastes in prose are similiarly catholic, in- 
cluding T. H. Huxley, Abraham Lincoln, Ivan 
Pavlov (saying that in science ‘there must always 
be passion’), our great football coach Knute 
Rockne (saying, ‘Try hard to win. But if you can’t 
win, be a good loser’), Bulwer-Lytton, Moses Ben 
Maimon, Cardinal Newman, and John Selden 
with a thought helpful to any critic setting out 
to evaluate this work : ‘In troubled water, you can 
scarce see your face, or see it very little, till the 
water be quiet and stand still. So in troubled times 
you can see little truth; when times are quiet and 
settled, then truth appears.’ There may be a lot 
to this. 


of the Week 


meeting, called by the French, took the familiar 
course: Western members claimed that Egypt had 
failed to fulfil the six-point recommendations of 
the Council, other members that she had com- 
plied with them; the meeting was then adjourned 
indefinitely without a vote being taken. Mean- 
while British ships have, with the Prime Minister's 
blessing, been passing through the Canal, unde- 
terred by the fact that eight Conservative members 
had resigned the Whip in protest. The debate in 
the Commons on Suez followed as familiar a 
course as that in the Security Council. Many old 
arguments were revived in well-worn clothes and 
the Government won by a comfortable majority. 

King Feisal of Iraq and King Saud have finished 
their confabulations in Baghdad, successfully 
enough in spite of the absence of King Hussein, 
who was preoccupied, he said, with internal poli- 
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tics. The two kings talked about Arab solidarity, 
but the Iraq Prime Minister went farther and re- 
marked at a press conference at the time that 
while Arab differences with the West could be 
settled there was never any chance of their being 
settled with Russia. 

In France M. Mollet’s harsh Budget propo- 
sals have, as was expected, resulted in a fierce dog- 
fight, for they lost him the support of the Right 
wing, who approve his Algerian policy but do not 
want to pay for it. This defection turned out to be 
decisive and his government has resigned after a 
life of sixteen months, the longest since the libera- 
tion. Signor Segni’s government in Italy has also 
resigned and a Christian Democrat minority gov- 
ernment under Signor Zoli has been formed. 

The American Budget has likewise had a rough 
passage. In particular the foreign aid programme 
has been subjected to a large cut by Congress, and 
President Eisenhower has been reduced to the 
expedient of appealing to the country on television 
and sending special exhortatory messages to Con- 
gress on the risks of aggression. Fearful tornadoes 
are still sweeping across the south-eastern States, 
ending, it is true, the years-long drought but caus- 
ing terrible havoc and loss of life. 

The Central Committee of the Polish Commu- 
pist Party has been meeting and devoted its pro- 






THE game of quoting Henry 
V, which was begun by Lord 
Hinchingbrooke towards the 
end of the first day of the Suez 
debate, and reached truly im- 
pressive heights of lunacy 
before the end of the second, is one that even the 
essentially unromantic Taper can play at. Indeed, 
the entire debate surely comes under the heading 
of Nym’s all-emBracing reply to Bardolph: 
“Pish!’ 

Nevertheless, one or two things emerge, the 
feast significant of which are the eight who have 
emerged from the Parliamentary Conservative 
Party; though Mr. Oliver Poole’s remarks on the 
subject are perhaps worthy of comment. Refusing 
to intervene between the rebels and their local 
associations, he declared boldly that the Conserva- 
tive Party was best served by men of independent 
views. He then proceeded to scatter about a few 
broad hints, from which it was not hard to deduce 
that the eight would not be hunted down, and that 
Official Tory candidates would not be put up 
against them in the event (unlikely, in any case, 
to the point of absurdity) that they had not found 
pressing reasons for rejoining long before the elec- 
tion. Brave words from Mr. Poole, and those with 
exceedingly short memories (say the average 





Sea Wolf Intelligence 


THe CRUuISsER’s original name had been obliterated 
from her hull and a new name, Loup de Mer, sub- 
stituted on a wooden plaque. 

Daily Telegraph, May 15. 


THE NAME of Coup de Jour had been painted over 
the old name.— Yorkshire Post, May 15. 


JHE NAME on the cruiser was Zudemur. 
Manchester Guardian, May 15. 


ceedings almost entirely to a tussle between Mr. 
Gomulka and his Stalinist opponents. Mr. Gom- 
ulka was politic enough to criticise the ‘revision- 
ists’ in his party, but launched into an enormous 
defence of Polish nationalism which cannot have 
pleased the Kremlin much, and had the effect of 
carrying the committee with him and defeating a 
motion of the Stalinists containing references to 
the ‘leading’ role of Russia and to the Hungarian 
‘counter-revolution.’ Russian displeasure has fol- 
lowed very quickly in the devaluation of the 
Polish zloty by 50 per cent. in relation to the 
rouble. Evidently the discovery by a Russian 
doctor of a cure for shortsightedness has not 
reached the higher strata of Russian society. 

The Queen is on a State visit to Denmark, the 
success of which not even a government crisis and 
a trade dispute over British exports of eggs to the 
Continent can blight. The Duke of Edinburgh has 
been round the world in fifty-five (it should have 
been forty) minutes on television and has been 
acclaimed a star. Trade unions in the engineering 
industries have agreed to the proposed wage 
freeze in return for their 11s. pay rise, and those 
in the shipbuilding industry have refused it. A 
committee has been appointed under Lord Attlee 
to examine the reasons for the high wastage of 
Ministers under modern conditions. 


Westminster Commentary 


Member of Parliament) might have believed that 
it was always so. But was it? What cheer has Mr. 
Nigel Nicolson, who has not resigned the Whip 
and has no intention of doing so, ever had from 
Central Office in his struggle with as unappetising 
a group of local politicians as can ever have been 
seen outside Tammany Hall? What hint fell from 
Mr. Poole’s lips to strengthen the belief of Sir 
Frank Medlicott that ‘the party is best served by 
men of independent views’? The fact is, the Tories 
never mind revolts on-the Right, since they know 
perfectly well that such demonstrations are the 
inevitable concomitant of progress; a number of 
members can always be relied upon to mistake 
progress and sanity for bloody revolution, and 
say so. But revolts on the Left can be dangerous, 
as the only successful one they have had this 
century demonstrated fairly conclusively to the 
late Neville Chamberlain. For at the eastern gate 
the lone and level sands stretch far away; but at 
the western portal stands the enemy, hungry for 
rapine, loot and office. 

No, what one got from the closing stages of the 
Suez debate, apart from a suffocating sense of 
déja-vu, was a melancholy conviction that they 
are now, on both sides, so punch-drunk with the 
subject that anybody can get away with anything. 
Well, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd got away without being 
beaten over the head with the mace, and when 
Mr. Macmillan had the almighty nerve to say that 
one of the reasons for difficulties in Anglo- 
American relations was that in the past ‘statesmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic have not spoken as 
frankly to each other as they should have done,’ 
nobody even gasped, let alone interrupted him. 
But he really should have been called to account 
for claiming that the Eisenhower Doctrine 
emerged from the Bermuda Conference, which it 
in fact ante-dated by some months. 
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There were compensations, of course. High on 
the list I should put Mr. Walter Elliot's attempt, 
just before the Prime Minister rose to bring the 
whole sorry nonsense to an end, to sit down, 
Entering, he found his usual seat occupied, ang 
by Dame Florence Horsbrugh at that. Nothing 
daunted, Mr. Elliot inserted his right hip between 
Dame Florence and the arm of the bench (Mr, 
Elliot sits at the end of the row) and gave her a 
vigorous shove. Poor Flo, propelled along the seat 
for a few inches, passed on the impetus to the 
man on her right, and the ripple flowed along the 
line until it reached some obstinate (and unfor. 
tunately unidentifiable) character in the middle, 
Mr. Elliot paused, then shoved again. Again the 
ripple flowed, and again it stuck. Another shove; 
the same result. The deadlock was broken by 
Dame Florence; understandably reluctant to have 
her pelvis dislocated, even to accommodate Mr. 
Walter Elliot, she wriggled forward and came to 
rest on the edge of the seat. Mr. Elliot sank into 
his place. Joke over, except for the alacrity with 
which Dame Florence leaped to her feet to join 
in the demonstration for Mr. Macmillan after the 
division. First to rise, by the way, was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bromley-Davenport, whom I feel bound 
to describe, judging by his behaviour in this de- 
bate, as a vulgar and clownish fellow. Most mem- 
bers, even the prize fatheads, are content to cheer 
the good points made by their own side and snort 
at the bad ones made by the other. Bromley- 
Davenport yells at both like a Comanche, going 
puce in the face as he does so, and a great vein 
sticks out on his neck as though he had swallowed 
an octopus. Besides, he guffawed at Mr. Bevan's 
stammer; I haven’t met anybody who thought a 
stammer was funny since I was seven years old. 

And so the long trudge through the Finance 
Bill began. With thirty-two pages of amendments 
spoiling the cut of my jacket, I was in no mood 
to be charitable towards characters who wanted 
the Committee solemnly to debate the omission 
(or retention) of the word ‘merely’ in Clause 1, 
page 2, line 3, particularly since the clause would 
mean exactly the same with or without the dis- 
puted word. The schadenfreude 1 derived from 
the Temporary Chairman's failure to call this 
amendment was intense, therefore, but short- 
lived. This nonsense, after all, is going to go on 
for six weeks, and since no amendments, apart 
from drafting ones, are going to be accepted, and 
since everybody knows this as well as I do, not 





Dublin Intelligence 


Tue City is en féte. Its Theatre Festival has brought 
great and enthusiastic crowds to streets which at night 
glitter with green and red and yellow fairy lamps. 

Sunday Times, May 19. 
DUBLIN is carrying on as she normally does in the 
merry month of May... here and there is a row of 
coloured lights —Observer, May 19. 


* 
Tue Festiva. Theatre Club is the scene of lively and 
impromptu glees.—Sunday Times, May‘19. 
...it was a bitter disappointment, therefore, to find 
the Club deserted Observer, May 19. 

* 


... every theatre, from the huge Royal to the minute 
Pike, is rocking with activity. 

Sunday Times, May 19. 
...-the difficulty of making out exactly why this is 
called a Theatre Festival at all—Observer, May 19. 
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even the pleasure of hearing what I calculate will 
be at least twenty speeches from Professor Powell 
(a pleasure tempered with the realisation that 
there will be a similar number from Mr. Thorney- 


croft) is going to prevent me from reflecting that 


this is a hell of a way to run a railroad. 

I can only pray that Mr. Gordon Walker will 
keep up the hypnotically fascinating game that he 
plays with his order paper. Opened out, one of 
these handy green sheets measures 14} inches by 
9; inches; Mr. Gordon Walker rolls it delicately 
up from one corner till he has a wand some 16 





IT IS GOOD NEws that the Prime 
Minister has acted on the suggestion 
of Mr. Desmond Donnelly that the 
burden of work on senior Ministers 
and possible ways of relieving it 
should be considered—even though 
he has only appointed a committee to see if he 
should appoint another committee. Most of the 
members of this committee which, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Attlee, consists of Lord 
Crookshank, Mr. Clement Davies, Mr. James 
Stuart and Mr. Chuter Ede, have experience of 
the burden of ministerial work and one or two of 
them, perhaps, have experience of how it may be 
relieved. But in this case I should have thought 
it would have been advisable to include either 
a present Minister or a politician who had never 
held office at all, even though this might mean 
that someone who was not a Privy Councillor 
scraped in. Elder statesmen are an invaluable 
adjunct to any committee, but one that is com- 
prised exclusively of them may lack something 
in diversity. Let us hope that this committee leads 
to the appointment of one with rather broader 
representation. 
* * a 

DO WE REALLY all mind so much about the passing 
of Picture Post? Sir Gerald Barry’s letter to The 
Times last week was a valuable corrective to a 
mounting pile of nil nisi bonum sanctimonious- 
ness. Of course one isn’t pleased to see the live- 
lihood of a hard-working Fleet Street staff made 
more difficult, but to what extent is the magazine 
which finally expires next week really a loss? In 
1938 Sir Edward Hulton quite by accident (it is 
said that the sort of paper he claimed Lorant 
was preparing for him was ‘something that was 
going to knock the Spectator silly’) made a jour- 
nalistic discovery as great as Northcliffe’s. North- 
cliffe discovered that the masses could read; 
Hulton discovered that they could read intelli- 
gently, particularly if attracted by the vivid use 
of documentary photography. Unlike North- 
cliffe, Hulton threw his discovery away. When 
the battle for circulation really began again with 
the release of paper at the end of the Forties, 
Hulton took fright. He relegated intelligence and 
controversy to a subordinate position in Picture 
Post’s content and played ‘safe,’ as he thought, 
with cheesecake and royalty. Many people at the 
time thought that he was foolish to sacrifice just 
that area of circulation in which he had no rivals 
for the sake of competing in an area where he 
had all too many, and to which was soon to be 
added the inevitable monster of television. But 


inches in length. A surreptitious lick, and the 
wand may be handled without its unrolling. 
Another order paper is treated in the same way, 
and the result fitted carefully into the first. Then 
another, until he has a graceful, pencil-slim wand 
nearly four feet in length. And, indeed, colleagues 
of greater experience than I assure me that he has 
been known to construct a rod so long that he 
could tickle the Serjeant-at-Arms without taking 
his feet off the table. How much more entertain- 
ing, not to say harmless, an occupation than 
making speeches on the Finance Bill! TAPER 


\ A Spectator’s Notebook 


cheesecake and royalty were said to be orthodox 
circulation raisers—and the circulation declined 
continually until this month when it was half 
what it had been at its peak. It is not surprising 
that television has put the paper with its present 
personality out of business. Its original per- 
sonality was one with which television still com- 
petes all too little. The fact that papers like Every- 
body’s and John Bull, which have raised rather 
than lowered their intelligence level, continue to 
hold their own, is proof enough of the vigorous 
health both of Fleet Street and of the readers of 
magazines. On the whole, goodish riddance to 
Picture Post. 
* * * 

WHEN MR. BEVAN was feported in The Times 
during the Suez debate as quoting Henry V's 
prayer before Agincourt as follows: ‘Steal my 
soldiers’ hearts . . . take from them now the 
sense of reckoning,’ those familiar with Shake- 
speare might have wondered whether they were 
reading a debate on Suez or the Mutiny Act. But, 
of course, the mistake was intentional. Mr. Mac- 
millan was hoping to steel the hearts of his troops 
so that they might not be stolen by the eight 


mutineers. 
~ ~ + 


IT MAY NOT have been obvious in recent months 
that the men in charge of the Government's 
destinies have a sense of humour, but the choice 
of Government spokesman in the Salisbury-Suez 
debate shows that Lord Home, at least (assuming 
he made the choice) knows how to make the 
punishment fit the crime. He put up Lord 
Hailsham—who, it will be remembered, had a 
notable passage of arms with Lord Salisbury 
three years ago. This was over the TV Bill, when 
Lord Hailsham was the rebel and Lord Salisbury 
the pattern of orthodoxy. Lord Hailsham then 
said, proudly, ‘There is one treason to Parlia- 
mentary government which no adherent of it 
would willingly commit, and that is to withdraw 
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or modify the terms of his censure either because 
of reluctance to face the consequences to him- 
self, or for fear of causing resentment amongst 
those whom he would prefer to think of as his 
friends.’ But three years ago, Lord Salisbury felt 
rather differently about censures of the Govern- 
ment. ‘We are accustomed,’ he said, ‘to the noble 
Viscount [Hailsham] in this House, and we do 
not pay too much attention to the words he uses, 
because his method of persuading us to his point 
of view is gratuitously to insult us in every speech 
he delivers (Noble Lords: Hear, hear!) A little 
later Lord Salisbury added, ‘I think the noble 
Viscount is rather new to this House and he does 
not yet understand its ways, but no doubt he will 
in time.” Now, he does. Bultitude has changed 
places with Bultitude: the cane is in the other 
hand; and Lord Hailsham may be forgiven for 
having a little innocent fun at Old Sarum’s ex- 
pense. 

+ om * 
THE OV22WHELMING impression one got from a 
first roaccting with Professor Gilbert Murray was 
of his charming humility. It was difficult for the 
casual acquaintance to believe that this was one 
of the outstanding scholars of the age and its 
most distinguished humanist. He listened and 
smiled and passed one the sandwiches again. One 
did not remain in the dark for very long, though, 
for his melodious voice when he warmed to a 
subject carried, even in his old age, a tremendous 
sincerity and the authentic authority of a great 
man. Even those who never met him personally 
caught the same charm and sincerity in his trans- 
lations. His lectures never failed to move genera- 
tions of undergraduates whether he was talking 
of the Classics or Liberalism or internationalism, 
and my last memory of him is of seeing a seething 
mob of students in St. Giles on a cold December 
night four years ago waiting to be let into the 
Taylorian Institute and being told that Professor 
Murray was due to speak there. These people were 
not going to hear him because he presented a 
set of values of historical interest to them, but 
because he seemed to personify a way of life 
wiser and perhaps in the long run more valuable 
than their own. 

* * . 
‘To THOoseE of us who still, after forty years and 
more, cherish the memories of the entertainments 
which Percy French used to give all over Ireland, 
your plea for respect for his works was heart 
warming.’ Thus, the Director of the Talbot Press 
in Dublin, sending me a copy of Percy French: 
Prose, Poems and Parodies. Unfortunately the 
collection, chosen by Percy French's sister, is not 
comprehensive, leaving out a few of his more 
entertaining lyrics, and including some ephemeral 
stuff. Still, I am glad to see it is still available. 

- * 7. 


REPLYING TO A discussion in the House of Lords 
about the appointment of Lord Hailes as 
Governor-General Designate of the West Indies, 
Lord Home stated unequivocally that ‘what we 
need to do is to try to get the right man in the 
right place.’ This is a bold and praiseworthy 
policy; it is understood that if it should fail, every 
attempt will be made to get the right man in the 
wrong place, or the wrong man in the right place. 
Only when these two avenues have been finally 
explored will the Government fall back on getting 
the wrong man in the wrong place. PHAROS 
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The Appeaser 


I: The Memory of Shame 


By SIR ROBERT BOOTHBY, MP 


HIs book* almost defies review. If you fall 
i poe the author’s spell, as so many have 
done, including the present writer, criticism 
becomes a kind of sacrilege. Even when you are 
shocked, and there are passages by which I was 
deeply shocked, Lord Halifax compels you to 
accept him for what in fact he is—a grand 
seigneur and a great gentleman, in the best sense 
of that much-abused term: one of the last pro- 
ducts of what is rather naively called on the cover 
‘a remarkable civilisation that has already passed 
away.” 

As an intimate picture of family life in one of 
the great Victorian country houses the opening 
chapter, etched with a hand that never falters, can 
hardly be surpassed. So it continues. Whenever 
the author describes the Yorkshire or the Indian 
scene, his friends, Oxford and All Souls, above all 
his father and the faith which inspired him, the 
book glows. Only when it touches politics does it 
go dead. It is difficult to believe that he held high 
office, almost continuously, for over twenty years. 
On the contrary, as you read on you begin to feel 
that it was jolly good of him to leave, even for 
a while, the life he loved and lived so well at 
Garrowby; and that he himself would probably 
concur in this view. 

A cursory reference to the fall of the Coalition 
Government in 1922 gives a significant indication 
of things to come. After quoting with approval 
Baldwin’s warning that Lloyd George was a 
dynamic force, and that this could be a terrible 
thing, Lord Halifax continues: ‘It was the last 
straw when the general public came to think that 
the three ablest members of the Cabinet, Lloyd 
George, Churchill and Birkenhead, were pursuing 
a personal policy, involving a fair risk of getting 
the country into war with Turkey.’ Compare this 
with Churchill: ‘I found myself in this business 
with a small group of resolute men. We made 
common cause. The Government might break 
up and we might be relieved of our burden. The 
nation might not support us: they could find 
others to advise them. The Press might howl, the 
Allies might bolt. We intended to force the Turk 
to a negotiated peace before he should set foot 
in Europe. The aim was modest; but the forces 
were small.’ 

In the event the aim was realised—before the 
fateful meeting at the Carlton Club. This was the 
last occasion on which Britain stood up to a 
threat of naked aggression until 1939. The group 
of young Tories who came to dominate the Party 
were frightened by what had already happened, 
and still more by the methods which had been 
used to make it happen. Here, in a nutshell, is 
the issue and the argument which culminated in 
Munich and the Second World War. 

As Viceroy Lord Halifax nearly brought off a 
spectacular triumph. The cast of his mind enabled 
him to comprehend the spiritual forces and com- 
plex intellectual processes which animated Gandhi 





as NESS OF Days. By Lord Halifax. (Collins, 
DS. 
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as no other British statesman could have hoped 
to do; and he was bewildered by the reaction in 
Parliament to the agreed announcement regarding 
Dominion status. ‘I cannot doubt,’ he writes, ‘that 
the choice by public men in England of an attitude 
and language so lacking in imagination and sym- 
pathy was not without its influence at a formative 
moment, and strengthened the demand for 
independence.’ Nevertheless there was another 
chance. The blueprint of Indian Federation 
emerged from the Round Table Conference of 
1930 and, as a result of the vehement efforts of 
Sir Samuel Hoare, reached the statute book. It 
never came to life. For India as a whole, says 
the author, the failure of Federation was a disaster; 
and again lays the blame upon the diehard opposi- 
tion in Parliament. It is an inadequate explanation. 





On this issue the Labour Party was supporting an 
overwhelming Conservative majority. If in the 
early Thirties Baldwin, with Halifax restored to 
the Cabinet, had exhibited only a tithe of that 
dynamic force which he found so ‘terrible’ in 
Lloyd George, there might have been a different 
story to tell. 

One approaches, with justified trepidation, the 
stony road of appeasement; and reads with wide- 
eyed amazement the following: ‘The criticism 
excited by Munich never caused me the least 
surprise. I should very possibly indeed have been 
among the critics myself, if I had not happened 
to be in a position of responsibility. . . . They 
ought to have criticised the failure of successive 
Governments, and of all parties, to foresee the 
necessity of re-arming in the light of what was 
going on in Germany; and the right date on which 
criticism ought to have fastened was 1936, which 
had seen the German re-occupation of the Rhine- 
land in defiance of treaty provisions. I have little 
doubt that if we had then told Hitler bluntly to 
go back, his power for future and larger mischief 
would have been broken.’ 

This fairly leaves one gasping. Lord Halifax 
was a member of the British Cabinet from 1932 
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onwards. In 1935 he was Secretary of State for 
War, and as such the recipient of a whole series 
of cogent warnings from our Ambassador and 
Military Attaché in Berlin, not to mention a 
formidable memorandum from Sir Robert 
Vansittart in which all the evidence of the con- 
quering aims, plans and rearmament of Germany 
was marshalled and brilliantly deployed. 

There are some disconcerting indications of hig 
attitude of mind. Of Goering, for instance, he 
writes: ‘I was immensely entertained at meeting 
the man. One remembered all the time that he had 
been concerned with the “clean-up” in Berlin on 
June 30th, 1934, and I wondered how many 
people he had been responsible for getting killed, 
Like a great schoolboy, full of life and pride in 
all he was doing, showing it all off, and talking 
high politics out of the setting of green jerkin 
and red dagger’: and of Goebbels, ‘I had expected 
to dislike him intensely, but am ashamed to say 
I did not.’ Despite this, you would never glean 
from these pages that the author became the 
willing accomplice and principal instrument of 
Chamberlain in his policy of rabid appeasement; 
that in 1938 he wrote private letters to Sir Nevile 
Henderson (who had succeeded Phipps as British 
Ambassador in Berlin, and whose name does not 
appear in the index) which to this day make one 
hot with shame; or that, as Foreign Secretary, 
he acquiesced in the displacement of Vansittart 
by Sir Horace Wilson. 

Whom does he blame this time? Believe it or 
not, Churchill—for laying down, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1924-29, and 
before Hitler had even been heard of, that no 
major war was to be expected for ten years; and 
the poor old British public for ‘a wholly irrational 
pacifist sentiment.’ ] believe this to be profoundly 
untrue. I was myself active in politics throughout 
this period, as representative of a Scottish con- 
stituency with a strong radical tradition extending 
over a century. They never cavilled when I sup- 
ported Churchill's demands for massive rearma- 
ment, nor even when I advocated compulsory 
national service in January, 1938. All the country 
needed in these fateful years was resolute and 
courageous leadership; and that it never got. The 
alleged pacifist sentiment was eagerly deduced 
from a freak by-election at Fulham, and used as 
an excuse for palsied inaction by the worst 
government this country has known since that of 
Lord North. 

Towards the end of the book Lord Halifax 
gives us, as an illustration of Baldwin's ‘firm 
faith and simple goodness,’ a letter written by 
him in July, 1940, in which he says that God's 
plan must be incomprehensible; and goes on to 
describe what amounts to a vision in which he 
was told that he could not see the plan, but that 
there was a purpose in stripping him of all the 
human props on which he depended, and leaving 
him alone in the world. ‘You have now,’ said the 
Voice, ‘one upon whom to Jean, and I have chosen 
you as my instrument to work with my will. Why 
then are you afraid?’ 

So now it is not only the Conservative diehards, 
and Churchill, and the British electorate, but God 
Himself who has to take the blame. If the 
Almighty bears any resemblance to the God of 
the Old Testament, I doubt if He will accept it. 
It was not by means of appeasement that Moses 
led the children of Israel to the promised land; or 
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indeed that they have got back there. The verdict 
of the Deity and of posterity will, I fear, be hard on 
the pre-war Establishment; on Baldwin, Halifax, 
Simon, Chamberlain and Hoare, who constituted 
its political core; on Geoffrey Dawson, who was 
its Secretary-General; and on All Souls, which 
was its GHQ. Between them they directed us to 
disaster; and brought the British Empire, in seven 
years, from a position of absolute security to the 
brink of total destruction. Why? The charitable 
and probably the correct view is that they were 
all too nice and too high-minded for the very 
rough world in which we live. They found them- 
selves confronted by a gang of bloodthirsty 


ruffians under the leadership of a frantic and 
ferocious madman with a destructive genius of 
unparalleled malignity—and behaved like gentle- 
men. The result was catastrophic. Much can be 
said about Hitler and Mussolini, but by no 
stretch of the imagination can they be described 
as gentlemen; and it required something more 
than a gentleman to deal with them. 

This in conclusion: In Washington Lord 
Halifax achieved what he had so narrowly 
missed in Delhi—spectacular success. And, 
although it might be a shade duller, the world 
would certainly be a better place if it consisted 
of people like Baldwin and himself. 


II: Destroying the Myths 


By LORD TEMPLEWOOD 


and, before I discuss this volume of memoirs, 
disclose my personal interest in it. Lord Halifax 
and I have been close friends for half a century 
and in the governments of which we have been 
members we have almost always agreed with 
each other on the more important questions. I 
cannot, therefore, claim to be impartial. Perhaps, 
however, the intimacy of many years, by adding 
a personal interest to my comments, will make 
up for any bias in my judgement. 

The memoirs of anyone who has held many 
great posts in public life are bound to be episodic. 
The scene changes as a Minister passes from one 
office to another, and unless there is some thread 
to hold them together the result is a newsreel 
rather than a story with a plot. 

In the case of Lord Halifax, the connecting 
link between Yorkshire and Oxford, India and 
Whitehall, the Foreign Office and Washington is 
the mens aqua that remains unruffled whatever 
the place and the circumstances. There is scarcely 
a page of this book that does not illustrate the 
consistency of a career that has been throughout 
founded upon the particularly English qualities 
of good nature and common sense. If the scenes 
are different, the signature tune of the principal 
actor remains the same. 

I pass by the family story, pleasant as it is. 
The Whig tradition of the Greys of Howick, the 
mellow amenities of Powderham, the life of great 
Yorkshire landowners, the unique figure of his 
saintly father and the abiding influence of his 
serene mother—these form the attractive back- 
ground for the cursus honorum that he has com- 
pleted with an ease that has seemed effortless. 
It is rather to certain incidents in his public 
career that I wish specially to refer. 

It is now twenty years since the start of his 
Foreign Secretaryship and the days of Munich. 
A new generation has arrived that knows none 
of the hopes and fears of 1938. Events that then 
Stirred the waters of political life into a raging 
storm are now passing into the calmer depths 
of history. It is essential, therefore, to clear the 
Story of as many inaccuracies and irrelevancies 
as possible, and to leave the main issue between 
the disputants simple and definite for future 
judgement. 

As to whether or not we should have gone 
to war in 1938 rather than in 1939 there will 
always be profound differences of opinion. Many 


I must follow the Parliamentary convention 





will sincerely believe that we committed a terrible 
mistake by refusing Hitler’s challenge at the time 
of Munich. Others will remain convinced that we 
were right to postpone the clash until our Hurri- 
canes, Spitfires and radar were ready and we 
could rely upon a united front in the Common- 
wealth. Between these two views there may now 
be no bridge, but that is no reason why the 
arguments on each side should be bolstered 
up with partisan inventions, 

One of the great merits of Lord Halifax’s book 
is that it definitely removes a number of the 
props that have been sedulously built up on one 
side of the controversy. I take two of these props 
as examples of what I mean. 

I begin with the attacks on Neville Chamber- 
lain. He may not have been a popular leader, 
least of all a war leader. He was too shy, too 
critical of stupid things and stupid people, too 
efficient, in fact, at a time when the world was 
not asking for efficiency, but for an inspiring 
appeal. But the myth that has grown up around 
him bears little relation to the real man. If it 
were permanently believed, he would go down 
in history as an ignorant and incompetent Prime 
Minister who usurped the functions of his 
Foreign Secretary, and at a critical moment 
earned the lasting resentment of the United 
States of America. 

What has Lord Halifax, the man most likely 
to know the truth, to say about these charges? 
I quote one of the paragraphs in which he deals 
with the Prime Minister’s part in foreign policy: 

It has been repeatedly asserted that Chamber- 
lain interfered unduly with the work of the 
Foreign Secretary and of his office through the 
unwelcome intervention of Sir Horace Wilson. 
I can only say that during the period of more 
than two years that I was at the Foreign Office 
under Chamberlain, I had no such experience. 

So far from feeling that Horace Wilson inter- 
fered and made things difficult between Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, I always found 
him extremely helpful, when the pressure of 
work was heavy, in ensuring that I was fully 
acquainted with the thought of the Prime 
Minister, and vice versa, and that neither was 
unconsciously drifting into any misunderstand- 
ing of the other’s mind, Chamberlain himself 
was careful to avoid saying or doing anything 
likely to cause me embarrassment or constitute 
a departure from the general line that we had 
usually arrived at after discussion together. I 
only recall one occasion when I felt bound to 
take exception to something that he had said 
to some gathering of pressmen, In the course of 
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one of the conferences which he used to have 
with representatives of the press from time to 
time and which were quite useful both to them 
and to the government, he had made some 
reference to foreign affairs which I thought cut 
across our understanding and was capable of 
making trouble. | cannot remember exactly what 
it was that he had said, and it may well have 
been that the press representatives made a 
mistake in publishing or attributing to him re- 
marks he had not expected to be so used, But 
the result was tiresome for the Foreign Office, 
and at the time I was annoyed about it. So I 
reproached him, and my protest promptly pro- 
duced a generous apology, which both illustrates 
the relations of complete confidence that pre- 
vailed between us and made me think the whole 
episode had been well worth while. 


The fact was that never did a Prime Minister 
work better with his Foreign Secretary than 
Chamberlain with Halifax. Their responsibility 
for policy was a joint one. And it was more than 
the policy of a duumvirate, for with the single 
exception of Duff Cooper, it was steadily sup- 
ported throughout the Munich crisis by the whole 
Cabinet. 


I pass on to an even more notable comment 
on an incident that has toomed very large in the 
Munich controversy. Readers of Sir Winston 
Churchill's The Second World War will remem- 
ber the scathing passage in which he describes 
Chamberlain’s rejection of Roosevelt's alleged 
offer of help in January, 1938. Sir Winston has 
described his ‘breathless amazement at the self- 
sufficiency of a man with Mr. Chamberlain's 
limited outlook waving away the proffered hand 
stretched out across the Atlantic.’ Sir Winston was 
not a member of the Government at the time, 
and could not have followed the telegrams that 
then passed between Washington and London. 
If he had, he would have seen that the President 
himself dropped the proposal of an international 
conference on the ground that it was inoppor- 
tune. His own Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
who all along thought the proposal most objec- 
tionable, was delighted when it was dropped. 
Lord Halifax says the final word on the episode 
when he describes an interview that he had with 
Roosevelt when he was in Washington as Am- 
bassador. 

Eden was coming over for the first time, and 
I had gone to see Roosevelt about the visit. The 
President had never met Eden and asked me a 
lot of questions about him, These I answered 
and then dilated a little upon my own regard 
for Eden, upon how closely we had worked to- 
gether, and in how public-spirited a fashion he 
had behaved in relation to myself after his 
own resignation. By way of giving what I said 
a somewhat personal point for the President, I 
told him that one of the reasons which had 
been quite powerful in influencing Eden's 
resignation from Chamberlain’s Government 
had been the fact that he thought Chamberlain 
had handled badly a proposal put forward by 
the President while he, Eden, had been away on 
holiday. To all this the President listened, much 
as one does when one is waiting for the other 
person to stop in order to say something more 
interesting oneself, When I did stop, the President 
said to me, ‘Did you ever see the telegram I sent 
to Chamberlain at the time of Munich?’ I said 
I supposed I had seen it, but would he refresh 
my mind? ‘The shortest telegram I ever sent,” 
said the President, ‘two words; “Good man.” ” 






















In wind tunnel experiments, which simulate actual 
flying conditions, model aircraft made of soft metal 
are used to display the full effect of the intense heat 
generated by air friction at high speeds. 

Under these conditions even steel suffers weaken- 
ing and distortion. The steel industry is developing 
special altoy steels to overcome the heat barrier. 


HE work of the British steel industry is more 
Beste than ever—and more vital to our 
economy. There are steel components in super- 
sonic aircraft and in guided rockets. There is steel 
by thousands of tons in the new atomic power 
stations. And goods made wholly or largely of steel 
formed over 40°, of Britain’s exports in 1956. 

Today it matters very much indeed that Britain’s 
steel industry should be preparing for the growing 
and chaning needs of tomorrow and that Britain’s 
steel makers should be of the highest calibre. 

The men who head the departments in a modern 


Steel in the jet-age 


steelworks are chosen not only for their skill and 
technical knowledge but also for their ability to 
make plans and put them into effect—not in isola- 
tion but as members of a team. There is great 
variety amongst them: engineers and arts men, 
metallurgists, chemists and mathematicians. And 
their work is tremendously varied too. But all of it 
is challenging, responsible and important. 

As steel makes ever-increasing contributions to 
the nation’s industrial progress and to her economy, 
the prospects for these men grow. Theirs are key 
jobs in an industry with a great future. 


Steel is judged by its performance 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1. 
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All of which throws a different and good deal 
less dramatic light on the President’s feeling 
about Chamberlain than that which had been 
sometimes ascribed to him. 

Cordell Hull has given further details in his 
memoirs. So far from a breach having been made 
between London and Washington by Chamber- 
lain’s negative attitude, Roosevelt had been saved 
from a foolish and most untimely step. ‘The 
Chamberlain Government’—in Cordell Hull's 
own words—‘was always accessible to us. and 
disposed to consider seriously any matter pre- 
sented to us and give us frank replies.’ This was 
what had happened, and the chance of American 
co-operation had in no way been compromised. 


Now that Lord Halifax has toned down the 
bright colour of the purple patch, I cannot believe 
that future historians will feel ‘breathless amaze- 


ment’ at this passing incident. 


There are other important amendments to 
current stories in the book. But the two that I 
have selected will be sufficient to show the value 
of Lord Halifax’s memories of 1938 and the fol- 
lowing years. True to type, he makes his correc- 
tions quietly and pleasantly. Neither in sorrow 
nor in anger he tells his story, and it is all the 
more convincing as he carefully avoids over- 
statement. From start to finish the mens @qua 
keeps its balance. 


Ilya Ehrenburg 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 


n the Stalin epoch when the great writers of 

Russia were being driven to exile or execution, 
like Babel and Pilnyak, or were committing 
suicide, like Essenin and Mayakovsky, or were 
being silenced, like Pasternak and Zoshchenko, 
some were found who were more pliable. Alexei 
Tolstoy is said to have told his friends that an 
easy and luxurious life awaited anyone who 
obeyed Stalin and became a literary prostitute. 
The man who followed this advice most closely 
was Ilya Ehrenburg. 

Ehrenburg lived in Paris many years. His best 
and earliest novel, Julio Jurenito, was anti- 
Communist. He stayed in Western Europe until 
1940. But by the early Thirties he had become 
a Communist. On his return to Russia he grati- 
fied Stalin by a series of crude sociological novels 
which depicted society, mainly in France, not as 
it actually was but as Stalin preferred to think 
it was. His journalism, on the other hand, was 
well written and was free from the clichés of 
most Communist writing. Many of us in the 
Thirties read his vivid accounts of the 1934 revolt 
in the Asturias, or of Vienna after the Schutzbund 
rising, when he was correspondent of Izvestia. A 
friend who met him later in Eastern Europe de- 
scribes how he wrote equally vivid articles there 
about the life of the peasants in the mountains 
without ever leaving the bar of the Grand Hotel. 
For these writings, too, were a fake, though a 
high-grade one. After the war, during which he 
had howled for German blood with more ferocity 
than anyone on the Allied side, he became a 
leading and much-publicised figure in the Com- 
munist ‘World Peace Movement.’ Some of us 
remember with pleasure his appearance at a 





meeting in Trafalgar Square a few years ago, 
when a cloudburst unprecedented even for 
London swept the square even of the most de- 
voted English Communists a few minutes after 
he began to speak. But these are small discom- 
forts in the dangerous life of a Russian publicist. 
Ehrenburg was in a specially difficult position, 
since he is a Jew. Stalin’s anti-Semitism, which 





came to a head just before his death, put every 
Jew in jeopardy. In particular, Jewish writers 
were shot by the dozen. 

It is sometimes thought that Soviet anti- 
Semitism is a peculiar aberration. This is not so. 
For any totalitarian State Jews, with their inter- 
national connections and their special culture, are 
particularly difficult to assimilate to the flat 
ideologies of the regime. Soviet anti-Semitism 
is not of course based on any nonsense about 
blood as the German variety was. It is an anti- 
Semitism more like that of the Middle Ages, a 
question of rival cultures. That is to say, any Jew 
who can prove that he is fully assimilated is all 
right by the regime. Nevertheless, to be a Jew 
was for Stalin prima facie evidence of disloyalty, 
from which the suspect could only clear himself 
by an especially strong effort. The anti-Semitism 
of the present rulers is equally notorious. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


ET me open with good news if you have not 
| peer heard it. The Oxfordshire County 
Council, which stood out against the proposals of 
the Central Electricity Authority to put pylons 
as high as Nelson’s Column through some of its 
most charming territory in the upper Thames 
valley and the Cotswolds, has been informed that 
the proposed supergrid line from Derbyshire to 
Hampshire is to be abandoned. The word used 
by the CEA is ‘postponed,’ but their sense of 
power must not be taken from them. This means 
that the Berkshire Downs and Warwickshire are 
also reprieved. The reason given for the aban- 
donment of the supergrid is that the establish- 
ment of nuclear power stations in the south of 
England makes it no longer necessary. 

When a question was asked in the House of 
Commons on May 6 about the action the Govern- 
ment was taking ‘to avoid destruction of the 
natural beauty of the coast line when planning 
the siting of new atomic power stations’ we were 
led to believe that a lot of trouble was being 
taken. Is it? Or rather was it? The Eighth Report 
of the Central Electricity Authority (1955-56) 
states that ‘A nation-wide survey of the possible 
sites was neither necessary nor possible in the 
time available; the requirements clearly pointed 
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Ehrenburg did the necessary work to clear 
himself. During the Jewish writers’ purge he was 
the fiercest of the Stalinist watchdogs. Bernard 
Turner, a former Daily Herald correspondent, has 
written in Israel's leading Left-wing newspaper, 
Goldene Zeit, of how he was arrested in Moscow 
in 1943 and sentenced to ten years’ hard labour. 
In the camp, in horrible conditions, he met a 
number of the surviving Jewish writers (later to 
perish): Itzik Feffer, the great Soviet Jewish poet, 
and Bergelson, the novelist, told Turner of the 
role Ehrenburg had played in the persecution of 
Jews. They gave Turner a message to Ehrenburg 
which he was able to deliver to him in October, 
1955, at Vienna Airport. Turner says that Ehren- 
burg ‘turned as white as milk, his lips began to 
quiver and he actually foamed at the mouth.’ 
The message was: ‘If you ever meet Ilya 
Ehrenburg ask him in our names to place flowers 
on the unknown graves of the innocent people 
he helped to murder.’ 


After Stalin’s death Ehrenburg took advan- 
tage of the relaxation and wrote his story The 
Thaw. And he has since, though within safe limits, 
advocated a certain amount of liberalisation. 
Thus he was not a sincere Stalinist like Fadeyev, 
who committed suicide when the Stalinist line 
on literature was slightly modified last year. (If 
he had waited he might have found that a return 
to these principles is on the way. A recent article 
in Kommunist gives a clear instruction to return 
to Zhdanovist rules.) If Ehrenburg continues to 
do something for cultural liberty in these con- 
ditions he may yet begin to atone for his past 
services to terrorism. He remains, just the same, 
unsuitable for the role in which the Soviet 
Government continues to cast him—of a man 
fit to sponsor appeals to the writers of the world 
about improvements in cultural relations. 





to the south of England, where there are heavy 
demands for electricity and little coal, and to 
estuaries on the coast for large volumes of cool- 
ing water.’ If the Authority had not the time to 
make a nation-wide survey, how can it possibly 
have decided what are the places which will do 
least harm to English scenery? 


SINGING IN THE RAIN 

I read in the West Briton that the charming 
Regency crescent called Walsingham Place in 
Truro is to be preserved through the action of a 
firm of young architects of a modern-style build- 
ing to be erected in Boscawen Street. The Mayor 
and Council of Truro stood in the rain and re- 
corded their assent to the preserving of this 
Regency crescent in the heart of Truro. It is an 
encouraging sign that public opinion is beginning. 
to turn against the wholesale destruction which 
this column so often records. 


City CHURCHES 


The City churches, twelve years after the end 
of the war, are slowly beginning to reappear. St. 
Mary Abchurch is open again, its painted dome 
by Thornhill miraculously restored, its woodwork. 





—_— 
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back in position, its walls white and the Vic- 
torian glass which spoiled it before the bombing 
mercifully no longer there. St. Margaret Pattens 
is clean and light inside. St. Helen’s Bishopsgate 
is no longer so untidy and over-pewed. Its Gothic 
arcades are clean. Its walls are washed grey. St. 
Lawrence Jewry and St. Clement Danes will soon 
be open again to their ceilings instead of to the 
sky. But what of the Wren churches of St. Anne 
and St. Agnes and St. James Garlickhythe? What 
of that curious St. Catherine Cree where Laud 
‘cringed in front of the altar’? What of All 
Hallows London Wall, the beautiful and delicate 
interior by George Dance Junior? All these 
churches survived the war; all have their roofs; 
all are tight shut and mouldering into decay. 


Fair NAM&S AND FAMOUS 
Somewhere in the Post Office there must, I 


WAS greatly struck by a full-page advertise- 
ment which appeared in last week’s Spectator, 
and doubtless also in other periodicals which, 
for better or for worse, I fail to scan. It heralded 
a series of articles which the Daily Herald is pub- 
lishing this week under the title of “Don’t be 
Afraid of the Future!’ 

I suppose there is no great harm in our being 
told that fear of the future is superfluous; but 
I vaguely resent the main implication of this 
announcement. It is, surely, that such a fear is 
widespread and needs allaying. To whistle in the 
dark is foolish but natural; to whistle in the sun- 
light is unbecoming. Had any of our political 
leaders been so ill-advised as to coin this slogan at 
the time of Dunkirk—when the future held 
nothing but fears—he would have met with 
ridicule and contempt, and his slogan would have 
become a music-hall joke overnight. Today its 
soppy message is less obviously out of tune with 
the mood of the nation; but to suggest (as the 
author of the Daily Herald article does) that be- 
cause of the frightful state of insecurity in which 
we live ‘fear is chasing fear round the minds 
of millions’ is to depict a community not readily 
recognisable to its members. 

‘The natives,’ Mr. Drew Middleton cabled to 
the New York Times from London on the same 
day that these words appeared, ‘are in an odd 
mood.’ His lighthearted but percipient analysis 
of this mood included no reference to the haggard 
forebodings discernible on all sides from Trans- 
port House; and there are few closer observers 
of the English scene. 

The word ‘slogan’ started life as sluagh-gairm, 
which means a war-cry in Gaelic, but since then, 
as the dictionary admits, it has come down in 
the world, via ‘party cry, watchword, motto,’ to 
‘short catchy phrase used in advertising.’ Ad- 
mittedly the Daily Herald needs all the advertise- 
ment it can get, and so does the only item on 
which the Labour Party has so far made up its 
mind. But the methods by which their ingenious 
manufacturers peddle patent medicines and cures 
for baldness are not really congruous to the 
enunciation of political doctrine; and ‘Don’t be 
Afraid of the Future’ echoes unmistakably the 


Ulcers for All? 


By STRIX 


imagine, be a lady with high ideals, slight literary 
and artistic tendencies and an interest in histery 
who gives the names to telephone exchanges. 
Liberty, Reliance, Vigilance, Enterprise and Ad- 
vance show the high Liberal ideals she inherited 
from Gladstone. Her national pride in names 
which have distinguished themselves in the Ser- 
viceg accounts for Cunningham, Rodney and 
Fremantle and Frobisher. Elgar is her favourite 
musician, she reads Byron and Wordsworth, and 
her favourite artists are, oddly enough, Flaxman 
and Van Dyke. It is quite in keeping that her 
favourite historian is Macaulay. I hope the 
public relations officer of the telephone system 
will one day allow me to meet her before she 
retires. I should think she often comes to my 
lectures on Victorian architecture. But I am 
afraid her young niece is a bit ‘modern’ with her 
Skyport, Hyde Park and Headquarters. 


i" 


Before-It-Is-Too-Late, Even-Your-Best-Friends- 
Won't-Tell-You parrot cries which urge us to take 
precautions against dizziness, dandruff and body 
odour. 


A lot of people worry, whatever the state of 
their own or the nation’s destinies. Some have 
cruel cause to worry; some have cause to worry 
but do not do so; some would worry if you 
gave them perfect health, unlimited wealth and 
round-the-clock police protection; some enjoy 
worrying. But on the whole the British are not 
the worrying kind. They are not, indeed, fatalistic. 
They do not say ‘Never mind’ as often as the 
Russians say ‘Nichevo,’ nor ‘It can’t be helped’ 
as often as the Chinese say ‘Mei yu fa-tse’; but 
if you ask a Briton of the less highly educated 
classes how he does, the chances are that he 
will reply, ‘Might be worse’ or even, specifically, 
‘Mustn’t grumble.’ 

I therefore deplore as dishonest an attempt 
(however clumsy) to depict our nation, or a large 
part of it, as racked with fear of the future. I 
think it is plain silly to write, as the man in the 
Daily Herald does, of hundreds of thousands of 
people ‘struggling against all the odds that a 
callous and Philistine society can stack against 
them.’ The Welfare State may deserve the epithet 
Philistine; but one would have to be either 
hysterical or Russian to call it callous. 


I can remember some pretty inane political 
slogans—‘Safety First,’ ‘Hats Off to France,’ 
‘Lend to Defend the Right to be Free-—but 1 
really think that ‘Don’t be Afraid of the Future!’ 
must be the wettest offspring of a Highland war- 
cry we have heard for a long, long time. 


The Spectator 
MAY 26, 1832 


IN consequence of recent events, the proprietors of 
the Wellington Chatham coach, which runs from 
Gracechurch Street, have been compelled to change 
the name of the coach, as nearly all their customers 
have refused to travel by it so long as it bore the 
name of Wellington. Last week, the coach travelled 
nearly empty. This evil, however, was soon remedied, 
for on Monday the name was erased, and the coach 
is now called the Lord Grey Chatham coach—the 
coach loads better than ever. 
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Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


L is almost impossible to be stranded over. 
night in Brighton, Blackpool or Bournemouth, 
You can arrive unexpectedly at any of these ad. 
mirable resorts and an enterprising town council 
will do its best to see that you do not have to 
spend the night on the promenade. Like mogt 
holiday centres today, they run emergency accom. 
modation bureaux and some swift telephoning can 
nearly always find the stray visitor bed and board 
for the night. 

I wish I could say the same for some of our 
big commercial centres. Tourism is important to 
our national economy, but trade is more so. Yet 
to find an hotel room from Tuesday to Thursday 
in cities like Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham 
and Newcastle is almost impossible unless you 
are able to book several weeks in advance. 

A colleague who had to go to Manchester re. 
cently with one day's notice spent an hour on 
the telephone in vain. He was finally offered a 
room in a country club a 12s. taxi ride from 
the city centre. A friend looking for a room in 
Newcastle last week had a similar experience. She 
worked through the AA book from four-star 
hotels to the unilluminated variety without suc- 
cess. Finally a sympathetic telephone operator 
produced what turned out to be a dingy commer- 
cial hotel which served margarine, sausages and 
‘bottle’ coffee for breakfast. 





This hurtling of business executives across the 
country and the accommodation problem it brings 
is largely the result of the centralised pattern of 
industry today; and, unfortunately, the situation 
is unlikely to improve. The British Hotels and 
Restaurants Association tells me that prohibitive 
costs are hampering the hotel industry: ‘The 
estimated cost of a new hotel works out at be- 
tween £3,000 and £3,500 a room; few private 
concerns can afford this today.’ Nor has the 
British Transport Commission any immediate 
plans to enlarge the big provincial railway hotels. 
In Newcastle there has been talk of an extension, 
but nothing definite has been decided. 

I am glad to see that at least two large industrial 
cities have now opened hotel information centres 
where the staff will do their best to find emer- 
gency accommodation. In Birmingham the ad- 
dress is 55 Temple Row. The Glasgow centre 
is at 200 St. Vincent's Square, Glasgow 2. Other 
cities, I hope, will follow this lead. Meanwhile, 
my only other advice to those who may be 
stranded in the provinces is that this, like many 
supply and demand problems, can sometimes be 
solved by the right tip. Weakness, yes; but in 


emergency, better to be weak than bedless. 
* * * 


In inviting the Faculty of Royal Designers for 
Industry to appoint a panel of well-known de- 
signers to select twelve designs of the year, the 
Council of Industrial Design had an excellent 
idea. Anything that brings examples of good 
British craftsmanship and the names of the men 
and women who create them before the public 
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will ultimately raise the standard of design and 


workmanship in our homes. 
I was disappointed, therefore, to find, when I 


went to the Design Centre in the Haymarket, 


where the goods are on display, that the majority 
of them are so expensive that few of the general 
public will be able to afford to have them in their 
homes. The wallpaper selected costs £2 5s. a piece; 
the cutlery costs £4 for a single, six-piece ‘place’; 
and the cheapest of S. Fogelberg’s elegant wine 
glasses is 15s. 6d. 

There is a familiar air of cautious good taste 
about the display. Beside it the rest of the 
Design Centre appears a riot of fun and colour. 
But I liked the enormous ‘flying-saucer’ lamp 
fitting of filament cellulose acetate of John and 
Sylvia Reid, Audrey Levy’s abstract wallpaper 
(in spite of the price) and David Ogle’s gallant 
attempt to make a convector open fire an 
acceptable piece of furnishing. In the drive to 
make the public familiar with the names of our 
leading designers there has been some success. 
The name of Robin Day is quickly recognised 
at the Centre, I am told. There is nothing to ex- 
plain that designer and popular TV personality 
are not one and the same clever chap. 

* * * 


I intend to review here only those books on 
cooking which seem to me to be outside the 
ordinary run; and one such is Beverley Pepper's 
Pot-Luck Cookery (Faber, 18s.). The idea, of 
course, is not new, but I have never seen it so 
systematically carried out. What the author does 
is to compile menus out of left-overs—the sort 
of things that a housewife or a flat-bachelor will 
be likely to have when guests arrive unexpectedly. 
The particular merit of the book is that it does 
not simply deal with elaborate left-overs; it de- 
votes a section to ‘Nothing in the House but’. . . 
bread; cheese; eggs; miscellaneous vegetables; or 
potatoes. 

My only quarrel with the book is in its impli- 
cation that most of us do leave the cupboard 
bare of the tins or jars from which a scratch 
meal can at any time be raised. 

But Pot-Luck Cookery will have its uses 
even for the most prepared of housewives, with 
its instructions how to prevent what is left from 
the night before from providing too depressing 
a morning after. 

* x * 


Why, I wonder, should so many of the firms in 
The Trade attain such longevity? The manufac- 
ture and distribution of alcoholic liquors might 
be expected to entail a high mortality rate; yet 
many distillers, brewers and the vendors of their 
products have been in business for a century; some 
for two centuries; and at least one, according to 
its TV advertising, is coming up to his ter- 
centenary. It is also pleasant to find that many 
of these firms are still run by the families which 
founded them (unlike so many of the great retail 
stores, which have changed hands, but not names, 
many times); so congratulations are in order this 
week for W. & A. Gilbey, the wine mercharts, 
who are celebrating their hundredth birthday, 
with members of the Gilbey family still very much 
to the fore. For anybody who is interested in 
drinking ware, I can recommend the firm’s cen- 
tenary exhibition in the Café Royal—The 
Compleat Imbiber.’ It is on until June 7. 
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BATTLE OF JUTLAND 

Sir,—Sir Winston Churchill’s verdict on the Battle 
of Jutland, quoted by Sir Robert Boothby, is far too 
sweeping to be accepted as the final verdict. 

Scheer’s object was to avoid being brought to 
battte at all costs. During the afternoon of May 31 
he had the speed to do so, the low visibility to help 
him and plenty of sea room for his purpose, By 
employing some other manceuvre Jellicoe might have 
brought the German fleet under fire for longer than 
he did, but not much longer, as Scheer would have at 
once turned away and been soon lost to sight. 

An ‘annihilating’ victory was an impossibility un- 
less Scheer decided to fight it out. - 

But Jellicoe might have won a great victory if he 
had met the German fleet next morning when they 
were steering for the Horn Reef, because Scheer 
would not then have had the sea room to do what he 
liked or low visibility to help him.—Yours faithfully, 

WwW. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 
* 


Sir,—Sir Robert Boothby has cited various dis- 
tinguished authorities who have condemned Jellicoe’s 
tactics at Jutland: Churchill, Admiral Richmond and 
the captains of certain ships taking part. It would be 
equally possible to cite other authorities, equally 
distinguished, who take the opposite point of view: 
Admiral Bacon, who answered Churchill's charges 
in The World Crisis—A Criticism; Admiral Beatty 
(who wrote to Jellicoe after the battle: “Your sweep 
south was splendid and I made certain we should have 
them at daylight. J cannot believe now that they got 
in to the NE of you and feel they must have tried the 
SW’ [my italics]); Admiral Brock, who flew his flag 
in the Princess Royal and stated in 1927 that he 
thought Jellicoe’s conduct unimpeachable; and 
Admiral Dreyer, Jellicoe’s flag-captain, who devotes 
nearly thirty pages of his autobiography The Sea 
Heritage to supporting his decisions. 

Errors of judgement there certainly were; by the 
Admiralty, by Jellicoe himself, and above all perhaps 
by Jellicoe’s own forces who too often either failed 
to pass him vital information (because they thought 
he had it already) or else passed him the wrong in- 
formation. All these errors, together with the reasons 
that led to them, Jellicoe set out very fairly in his 
memorandum of 1932. It would have been surprising 
if there had not been some errors, for in scope and 
complexity Jutland was the most confusing naval 
battle ever fought. It took place for the most part 
in murky weather, in which it was often impossible 
to distinguish friend from foe. A total of 250 ships 
were scattered over hundreds of square miles of sea 
and continually altering course and speed as they, 
endeavoured either to make or lose contact. The 
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tactical situation was changing from moment to 
moment, and only the Almighty knew the whole of it. 
Yet does not the real truth of the Jutland controversy 
lie in the belief that it was a battle which, as Sir 
Robert says, ‘might have drastically shortened the 
war and changed (for the better) the course of 
world history’? The prize, so huge and rewarding, 
was missed by a hair’s-breadth. In such circumstances 
it is only natural for men to feel profound frustration 
and resentment, and what is more, to wish to vent. 
their frustration and resentment on somebody. What 
easier or more tempting target than the Commander- 
in-Chief? Errors of judgement, along with many 
others, he made and freely admitted; but to accuse 
him of deliberately trying to avoid engaging the 
enemy is, I suggest, not only unjust but untrue.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Hampton Court Palace LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


DOCTORS’ PAY 

Sir,—I was interested to read the letter from Angry 
Old Practitioner giving his view of the changing face 
of General Practice. I thought he gave a fair and 
moderate account of the picture as he sees it. How- 
ever, another aspect of general practice altogether 
is seen by the unestablished and unattached doctor— 
the ‘assistant’ of Angry Old Practitioner's letter. 

Since being trained in general practice I have 
been: 

(a) Employed by a hysterical woman as an ‘assis- 
tant-with-view’ for three months. At the énd of that 
time I left, for the intended partner had arrived: I 
found that his entry into the practice: was planned 
before I first met the principal; and I had been a 
stop-gap. 

(b) Employed by a failing doctor to help him run 
his failing practice. It made me’ sad to sce their fine 
home threatened, and sadder still to try to run a car 
and keep my wife and family on the salary he offered. 
After three months there I left with.a ‘patch on the 
lung.’ 

(c) Employed—after four weeks’ unemployment— 
since a year ago in my present post as assistant-with- 
view by an old doctor and his young partner. In this 
time I have been content, though not with the efforts 
of my principals, who encouraged me to buy a large 
house, to buy practice instruments for which they do 
not pay, and who are now shilly-shallying about the 
‘view’ to partnership, which has been deferred twelve 
months beyond the agreed time. 

Do not think, Sir, that this sort of thing is un- 
usual; it is common enough, and has encouraged 
several of my year at College to try their chance 
overseas already. Even it would be bearable, how- 
ever, were one able to do good medicine here, but 
economic pressures force established doctors to keep 
large lists, with the consequent full surgeries, hurried 
work and lowered standards. 

It certainly makes one think seriously of following 
Angry Old Practitioner's late assistant to the An- 
tipodes.—Yours faithfully, 

SAD YOUNG PRACTITIONER 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE PRESS COUNCIL 


Sir,—Sir Linton Andrews in the course of a dis- 
cursive letter to the Spectator makes a number of 
points, only one of which I feel it necessary to 
challenge. Sir Linton states that I complained that the 
Press Council took no action in the dispute about 
the ‘sale of [my] book’ What 1 said about the Press. 
He continues: “The sale of books is outside our 
province.” 

Sir Linton seems to be his usual disingenuous self. I 
have never suggested that the Press Council had or 
should have the right to order a bookseller to stock 
my book or indeed any other book. I had merely 
asked the Press Council to consider whether it was 
right for W. H. Smith & Son, who enjoy a monopoly 
on many of the publicly owned railway stations, to 
boycott my book. Everybody knows that the Press 
Council has no powers in any matter save of moral 
exhortation; and Sir Linton is often loudly sancti- 
monious on this point. He affects to exercise a wide 
and authoritative moral sway, though it scarcely 
seems to be effective even over the notable porno- 
graphers who have been or still are among hia 
colleagues. 
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Since the Press Council has from time to time 
taken upon itself to denounce various activities of 
certain sections of the press it seems to me comical 
that it should not be prepared even to consider the 
complaint of someone who is labouring in the same 
‘vineyard as itself. But, of course, Sir Linton and his 
* associates, some of whom are amongst the least 

savoury inmates of the Fleet Street kennel, have long 

shown that their highest journalistic principle is 

‘ @mshrined in the distasteful slogan ‘Dog don’t eat 
dog’ or, as I recently put it in the Spectator, ‘Son of a 
Abitch don’t eat son of a bitch.’ 

The Press Council, under Sir Linton’s guidance, 
never even considered my complaint. Yet Sir Linton, 
writing in his capacity as chairman of the Press 
Council, does not scruple to take up almost one 
column of your valuable space with the sort of 
twaddle to which we are now accustomed from the 
Press Council since Sir Linton replaced Lord Astor 
of Hever as its chairman. How can the Press Council 
give a decision on an issue which it has not even 
considered? And how will such conduct add to its 
‘mofal authority’?—-Yours faithfully, 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Chairman, Country Bumpkins Ltd. 


East Bergholt, Suffolk 


SCHOOLS TOMORROW 

Sir,—In your editorial ‘Schools Tomorrow’ you say 
that it has now become obvious ‘that the //-plus idea 
[my italics} was bad in principle and is rapidly be- 
coming unworkable in practice.’ This statement seems 
to me to imply that the Education Acts 1944 onwards 
laid down that every child shall take an examination 
at 11-plus to decide whether he shall go to a grammar 
school. This is not so. The Education Acts define 
the stages of education as primary up to ten and a 
half years and secondary thereafter, and set out a 
broad principle that regard must be had for a child’s 
age, ability and aptitudes, and the period for which 
he may be expected to remain at school (my italics). 

The position before the 1944 Act was that for 
half a century the local authorities had been aiding 
many grammar schools and providing many more. 
There were tests at ages ten to twelve to fill these 
schools. In 1944 probably 70 per cent. of the places 
were filled by the ‘scholarship’ examinations of local 
authorities and the rest by examinations conducted 
by the grammar schools themselves, Since 1944 there 
have been certain procedural changes based on 
egalitarian principles which, taken in conjunction 
with the failure, deliberate or otherwise, to increase 
grammar-school places sufficiently since the war, have 
led to the present discontent. First, all aided and 
maintained grammar-school places in a county have 
been filled by one examination, leaving no discretion 
whatever to the schools. Second, all the primary 
children of the age group have been compelled to 
sit whether their parents wish them to or not. Third, 
the ‘school-life agreement’ by which a parent con- 
tracted to keep his child at school till 16-plus has 
generally been scrapped. 

A result of all this is the admission to grammar 
schools of a number of children who do not desire 
a prolonged school life and whose parents will not 
.pive them the support they need, and the exclusion 
pf children who do desire it and whose parents are 
prepared to back them. The latter parents, joined 
by those of children who have just failed to obtain 
a place in an independent school, are the ‘angry young 
parents’ fulminating against the ‘11-plus idea.’ 

The solution must depend on whether we can go 
back on these ‘errors’ of procedure or whether we 
are to be driven on to a completely non-selective, 
comprehensive system. If it is to be the latter, then 
Jogically the direct-grant grammar schools will dis- 
appear too and the independent schools may well 
follow when we have a Premier of the revolutionary 
ealibre of a Lloyd George. 

A further logical corollary might then be the 
abolition of tests for entrance to universities, and, 
finally, of examinations for degrees, all in the name 
of egalitarianism and because of the shame that some 
candidates might suffer from nervous debility. 

I trust, Sir, that in formulating a policy for 
secondary education you will consider its long-term 
repercussions.—Yours faithfully, J. HOOD PHILLIPS 


University of London, Senate House, WC1 


Sir,—I was very interested in the series of articles 
on education, partly because I attend a public school, 
but mainly because I feel that education is the basis 
of society, and if we wish to change that society 
we must first change the system of education. One 
fault of the present educational system as I see it 
is that too much attention is given to the wishes 
of the parents and politicians and not enough to the 
feelings of the child. 

It is only natural that if the present generation 
is allowed to mould the life and character of the 
next generation they will tend to make this life and 
character as similar to their own, as*possible. Thus 
in reality each generation will be the same as its 
predecessor, only a little artifigial ‘progress’ being 
made, This would be-acceptable: if we could be sure 
that the present basis of civilisation was ideal, but 
this is highly unlikely in a system in which men 
spend the first half of their lives being repressed by 
others and in the process gaining sufficient malice 
against civilisation to spend the rest of their lives 
repressing others, This repressive theory is based 
on the idea that the older you are the more ex- 
perienced you are, but I fail to see how this fund of 
second-hand experience cansbe of any use to the 
growing generation. 

This leads me to the conclusion that we should 
allow the child to choose his own education, to 
choose what to learn and what to discard, I feel that 
in so doing he will, in fact, learn far more, rather 
than less, as he will be making full use of his natural 
thirst for knowledge, instead of having a great deal 
of insignificant rubbish artificially drummed into him 
with the sole purpose of enabling him to pass exams. 

The idea of ‘freedom schools’ naturally meets with 
many and varied objections, but many of these are 
refuted by the results of those ‘free’ schools already 
in existence. For my part, I firmly believe that the 
adoption of this system of education would be a 
major step forward in the history of mankind and 
would go a long way towards ending the hatred 
and frustration of today.—Yours faithfully, 

R. J. ALLARD 
Dauntseys School, West Lavington, Devizes, Wilts 

) * 

Sir,—It is permissible to argue that a parent has 
as much right to buy a good education for his 
children as to buy them a television set, and that the 
aim is both worthy and in the public interest.’ So 
Mr. Maude in your last issue. Put in this form the 
argument suggests that yet another private right is 
being infringed. But the aura of high-falutin’ 
morality about it is specious and sanctimonious, The 
English upper and middle classes support public 
schools because the investment is a good one in 
terms of material returns. They are paying a sub- 
scription to an exclusive club which guarantees good 
social pickings—at the expense, of course, of the 
non-public-school majority, Is this in the public in- 
terest? Even in Scotland, where there has been for 
centuries an egalitarian tradition in education, 
founded on the day-school system, most of the top 
administrative posts have been and still are occupied 
by public-school, Oxbridge products. Yea-men 
naturally can be relied upon to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules. 

Mr. Maude and his supporters can, however, be 
reassured, At the moment there is as much chance 
of the public schools being radically transformed 
as there is of Oxford and Cambridge turning over- 
night into havens of refuge for distressed gentle- 
folk. Selection by examination will merely put a 
premium on good preparatory schools and, even 
if a few outsiders slip through the net, they will 
end up tarred with the same brush or whitewashed 
with the same distemper as the rest. The result will 
be no different—the same crew of ‘stuffed shirts,’ to 
use an Orwell phrase, will continue to run the jolly 
old ship and be outwitted, as usual, at diplomatic 
poker by the non-U, alien cads of other countries, 
most of whom seem to have been educated in hot- 
spots rather than hot-houses.—Y ours faithfully, 

F. R. MACKENZIE 
Cambo House, Kingsbarns, Fife 
* 
Sir.—Mr. Angus Maude has skirted round the most 
valuable attribute of the public schools—their free- 
dom and independence from the State system. \Any 
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legislation which brought a loss of independence 
could not possibly be supported by a Tory Govern- 
ment; it would be just one more extension of State 
interference and control. 

The right angle from which to approach this 
matter is surely to say: increase the national income 
and thereby help the middle classes and others to 
pay the fees at independent schools, 

Mr. Maude of all people should know what a 
priceless liberty independence can be! —Yours faith. 
tully, 

RUSSELL A. CLARKE 
Union Society, Oxford 


THE PARTITION OF IRELAND 

Sir,—May I comment on two statements made or 
quoted by Miss Buckley? The first of these is that 
‘Catholic Nationalists have no power even locally’ 
(my italics) and ‘in Nationalist-dominated districts 
there are Unionist-dominated councils.’ 

My own rural district in Co, Derry contains equal 
numbers of both parties, but there is certainly a 
majority of Roman Catholics on the rural district 
council, 

It is also untrue that Catholics are ‘Nationalist 
to a man.’ My own comparatively small acquaintance 
includes a number who are not, though the majority 
certainly are.—Yours faithfully, 

C. L, EMMERSON 
The Leeke, Limavady, Northern Ireland 


THE CASEMENT DIARIES 


Sir,—In referring to yet another typescript copy 
of the alleged Casement diary, Pharos has stated 
(May 3) that in his opinion it was written by an 
insane man and that it is ‘barely credible that Case- 
ment could have been that man.’ 

On the evidence it is completely incredible. Not 
only is there the testimony of the American doctor 
who spent many wecks in Casement’s company in 
the Putumayo in 1911 (when, according to Sir Ernley 
Blackwell and the typescript, he was in a degenerate 
psychopathic condition) that Casement was no homo- 
sexual, but there is also the evidence of the prison 
doctor at Casement’s inquest : 

‘Mr. Gavan Duffy: I understand that the doctor 
has had the prisoner under observation for a month 
and I want him to say whether, as a result of the 
observation, he can say whether there is any truth 
in the suggestion of insanity which has been made 
in the press. 

‘Dr. P. R. Mander: I saw no evidence of insanity.’ 
(The Times, August 4, 1916.)}—Yours faithfully, 

ROGER MCHUGH 
University College, Dublin 


EASTER MORNING 

Sir,—Surgeon is wrong in interpreting the expres- 
sion ‘marvelled if’ as implying that Pilate was filled 
with an almost incredulous astonishment. The Greek 
does not suggest this, and can quite well be trans- 
lated by the modern phrase ‘wondered if,’ as Rieu 
does translate it. I cannot help marvelling myself 
that those who are so much impressed by Pilate’s 
initial reaction to the news of Our Lord’s death are 
not equally impressed by his acceptance of his own 
officer's corroboration of it. To suggest, as some 
have done, that the centurion was careless or inex- 
perienced is purest guesswork, and it is much more 
probable that, in the case of someone who was 
executed on the political ground that he had pro- 
claimed himself King of the Jews, a particularly 
reliable man would have been put in charge. 

The piercing of Our Lord’s side was probably a 
stroke to the heart delivered on the right side of the 
chest. This was a stroke specially taught to the 
Roman soldiers for use in hand-to-hand fighting, 
when the opponent’s left side was protected by a 
shield, and it was always fatal. The blood which 
followed flowed from the heart itself, but experi- 
ments have shown that the ‘water’ was probably 
a serous exudate arising from injury to the 
pericardium during the scourging. This phenomenon 
would greatly increase the agony in the region of 
the heart and, by further impeding the circulation 
of the blood and thus bringing on more frequently 
the tetanic spasms and attacks of suffocation, would 
hasten death. Such internal injuries were not un- 
common consequences of the Roman scourging. So 
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far no one has yet mentioned ‘the water’ in this 
correspondence. It must be accounted for. 

I would also suggest that the story of the Resurrec- 
tion needs to be considered in its relation to the 
character of the New Testament as a whole, If, after 
seriously reading that book, anyone really thinks that 
the writers of the Gospels and Epistles manufac- 
tured and promulgated a lie, he can have little 
understanding of Our Lord’s own passion for truth 
as expressed in His words to Pilate, nor, indeed, of the 
significance of Plato’s remarks about ‘the lie in the 
soul” He would do well perhaps to examine his 
own conception of ‘physical’ and ‘spiritual,’ because 
his difficulty probably lies there.-—Yours faithfully, 

M. THOMAS 
Gaunt Cottage, Theydon Bois, Epping, Essex 


CATHOLICISM 


Sir—Is it not strange that no comment has been 
made on the pronouncement of the RC Bishop of 


Clifton the other day that they ‘will not rest until 
every man, woman and child in this country becomes 
a Catholic’? 

Last week there was an advertisement in a well- 


‘ known Sunday paper of the Catholic Enquiry Centre 


saying that the Church has ‘satisfying answers to the 
great questions of life’ and that 13,000 joined them 
this year; they ask: ‘Why do so many become 
Catholics?’ and one would suggest it is because they 
are ignorant. We sent a protest to another well- 
known paper (with stamp for return if not used), 
but it was neither printed nor returned, which almost 
makes us wonder if the RCs have control in this, 
as they have in the US (according to several books 
on this subject). 

Probably the matter is not important, but all 
the same a rejoinder should be made.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

B. C, MARGHERITTA 


Englefield, South Cerney, Cirencester 


Contemporary Arts 


Germany—Then and Now 


ANYONE with a criminal record 
brought out into broad daylight is, 
to put it mildly, in an awkward posi- 
tion. Particularly when it comes to 
expressing himself. Self-justification 
4 t is intolerable, truculence unattrac- 
tive; yet contrition can so easily turn to 
crawthumping, to the moist masochism of a 
revivalist wallow. Between the roar and the whine 
there seem few dignified noises the convicted 
criminal can make. 

It is unfashionable to remember Germany's 
politically criminal past today; a tinge of unsport- 
ingness is supposed to colour any reminders of it 
to a nation that has since adopted other ways. But 
the new German season at the National Film 
Theatre raises, with its first film The Devil's 
General, so many prickly political problems, past 
and present, that one must poke about the remains 
and memories of Nazism to come to any under- 
standing of it at all. Besides, Germany’s state of 
mind has always been reproduced with uncanny 
fidelity in her films. Probably no national cinema 
has been, in the past, as accurately autobio- 
graphical, as exuberantly detailed in its diagnosis 
and exposure of the national spirit of the moment. 
In its great film period that followed the First 
World War, from Caligari through the Twenties 
of Pabst, Lang, Leni, Murnau, the German moral 
climate was revealed with merciless and salutary 
exactness. With the coming of the Nazis the 
cinema, with its directors (those who had not 
already gone to Hollywood), was taken over lock, 
stock and barrel by Goebbels as a powerful part 
of the propaganda machine. And with the end of 
the war, with the first taste of freedom after 
twelve years, with the example of Germany’s own 
previous postwar greatness behind her and the 
contemporary film resurgence of the other repen- 
tant Fascist, Italy, before her, one might have 
expected some expression, which the rest of the 
world could grasp, of the contemporary German 
Spirit, (When we talk of the contemporary 
German spirit, or anything else German for that 
Matter today, we tend to mean West German: 
in the case of films the East, except for Staudte’s 
The Murderers Are Amongst Us, which we saw 
Nearly ten years ago, remains, at least till this sea- 
son, when this and four other East German films 
are being shown, a matter of hearsay and con- 
jecture.) And if the rest of the world has remained 





ignorant, even from the few films that have come 
out of Germany these last years, of any particular 
and recognisable spirit, it is partly the fault, one 
must suppose, of this arbitrary division of what- 
ever spirit there might be clean down the middle 
with a rigid political line, as well as the obvious 
lack of directors of the quality of those who 
appeared after the First World War in Germany 
and even after the Second in Italy. But perhaps 
the basic reason, in West Germany at least, is a 
lack of any definite postwar attitude, any gener- 
ally acceptable and unifying outlook, towards the 
immediate past: an embarrassed mid-air position 
between the alternatives of self-righteousness and 
self-flagellation. 

Postwar Italy, with its remarkable film spirit, 
makes an obvious point of comparison. There 
the film-makers at least faced their immediate 
past and out of chaos came the semi-documentary 
war and immediately postwar films fresh and 
solid from the disintegration of the moment. A 
rejection of the past was then diffused enough for 
them to put about a political—if only a negatively 
political—message without seeming cranks, moral 
oddities, or bootlickers of the Allies; they could 
presume on a sympathetic enough climate of 
public opinion. Of course they went too far: so 
persuaded were the film-makers by their own 
anti-Fascism that you would have thought, by 
their tone, they had defeated the enemy single- 
handed (it was not easy, given the time and cir- 
cumstances, to smile at Rossellini’s two decadent 
British officers mooning over monuments while 
the Italian partisans died for them in the swelter- 
ing town). But this truculence was simply an exag- 
geration of a healthier state of mind, at once 
more united and more independent, than the one 
which has emerged from the postwar films of West 
Germany at least—where events of the Thirties 
and Forties are either ignored or treated as some- 
thing remote, regrettable, and faintly unmention- 
able, like halitosis or prostitution in Paraguay. 

The first film of the season is an excellent ex- 
ample of all this, because although Helmut 
Kautner has directed an intelligent and adult film 
with dash and confidence, and one that attempts 
what few others have done—to assess the German 
guilt—he ends up with so inadequate a final 
estimate of it that one is left feeling mildly de- 
flated. It also panders to the natural public taste 
for a hero with every quality to admire except the 
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basic one that would have made him incapable 
of working with the Nazis in the first place. (The 
success of our own Battle of the River Plate in 
Germany, with Peter Finch’s gentlemanly, non- 
political Captain Langsdorff, shows the same sort 
of thing.) Harras in The Devil's General is 
Goering’s immediate underling in the air force 
and as played by Curd Jiirgens is not, I imagine, 
unlike what Goering himself would have liked to 
appear. Indeed at moments the handsome heavy 
face and energetic paunchy figure recalled 
Goering’s quite remarkably, and the mixture of 
bravery, jollity, a way with women and a general 
air of physical well-being must inevitably remind 
one of the Goering legend though not, of course, 
of the facts behind the legend. Indiscreet, popular, 
a non-party-member, too valuable to be silenced 
and, in a mild way, critical of things up to the 
level of Hitler himself, loyal to Goering but tailed 
by Himmler, when the film opens Harras is foxed 
by an unreasonably large number of unaccount- 
able air force accidents. Carelessness or sabotage? 
Harras is badgered in two directions—by his 
genuine alarm and puzzlement at the accidents, 
and by an equally genuine alarm and puzzlement 
at the state of his own conscience, which is rous- 
ing itself after an overlong doze to wonder what 
he is doing in the Nazi machinéry at all. When 
he discovers that the saboteur is in fact his good 
friend Karl (‘Who are you working for?’ he asks. 
‘For Russia? For England?’ ‘For Germany,’ says 
Karl—a lesson Harras might have learnt long 
ago), Harras takes up an aeroplane and dives it 
on to at least a handful of culprits in a spectacular 
suicide. One might argue that suicide is at least a 
sign of conviction, yet Harras’s behaviour seems 
nothing more than the climax of his alarm and 
puzzlement; a way out, not an admission, not a 
facing of anything very serious. We have no sense 
of the terrible fact of starting the war, the Nazi 
movement, at all; only a vague and embarrassed 
feeling that the Nazis were not such nice people 
to work with. We get some illuminating glimpses 
of Berlin wartime life near the top—still quite 
smart, charming, luxurious; and of that sort of 
cosiness that even the worst Germans so sinisterly 
never quite lose. The acting is excellent, the direc- 
tion accomplished, the moral, inadequate. 


The complete German season extends from the 
end of the silent period until the present day and 
is divided into five sections: the early sound years 
and the war; Max Ophuls—a tribute; the modern 
West German scene; German directors in Holly- 
wood; the East German scene. And for those who 
want to go further back to the great silent period 
the Hampstead Everyman is showing Weine’s 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919) for the two 
weeks before June 3, and for a week from June 3, 
Fritz Lang’s Metropolis (1926). 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


At the Dublin Festival 


One had heard, of course, of the 
degeneration of the Abbey; but here 
it was, substitute playhouse, crumb- 
ling walls, threadbare upholstery 
and all, and a depressing evening it 
was. Juno aad the Paycock was not an unmiti- 
gated disaster; but apart from the (presumably) 
authentic accents, this production was of the 
standard of a middling English repertory com- 
pany. That is, nobody was really bad, all had 
clearly worked hard at their interpretations. But 
the fire was out, and the ashes cold. Character— 
even business—came not from inside, from a real 
grasp on the humanity and the poetry, but from 
outside, from a superficial and mechanical concep- 
tion of O’Casey’s masterpiece. The Joxer of Harry 
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Brogan is a case in point; it was funny, and not 
merely because the lines are funny. But Mr. 
Brogan amused us as a cabaret artist amuses us; 
it was a ‘turn,’ not a performance, and so missed 
the mark by miles. It was the same with Pilib 
O Floinn’s Captain, and most of the others. Only 
Brid Ni Loinsigh, as the bereaved Mrs. Tancred 
(but who could fail with such a part?) dug down 
to the roots. Sad! 

Next night, one would hardly have known it 
was the same town. At the Gate (threatened with 
closure if it doesn’t pull its safety-regulation socks 
up), the MacLiammoir-Edwards company joined 
forces with Lord Longford’s in a production of 
Denis Johnston’s The Old Lady Says No! that to 
one nurtured on the West End was well-nigh un- 
believable. To begin with, it was rehearsed to a 
pitch of meticulous perfection that I can only 
remember having seen once before; in Orson 
Welles’s production of Moby Dick. Some of our 
catch-as-catch-can producers might do worse 
than drop in. And Hilton Edwards's production, 
in exact contrast to that at the Abbey, grew 
naturally out of the play, pointing up Johnston’s 
detached, smiling satire on Ireland and that con- 
tinual looking over her shoulder which will be 
the death of her. Comparisons with Brecht were 
being freely made, but Brecht was surely far 
removed from this echt-expressionist, dream- 
fantastic riot of symbols. 

The acting was beyond praise; from the chorus 
(parts of this play are almost opera), with their 
perfect unison that never got in the way of their 
individuality, to Michael MacLiammoir’s great, 
passionate, melancholy triumph in the part he 
created thirty years ago there was not a false 
note to be heard. The result was, even to one by 
no means familiar with Irish history, an evening 
of incomparable theatre and a profoundly moving 
experience. BERNARD LEVIN 


The Mill-Pond 


The Chairs, by Eugene Ionesco, and The Apollo 
de Bellac, by Jean Giraudoux. (Royal Court.) 


Ont realises perfectly well that it is no use trying 
to convert people to Ionesco—it is unchangeable 
love or hate at first sight—but you could not 
choose a better play than The Chairs with which 
to make his extraordinary acquaintance for the 
first time. Two centenarian dodderers live in an 
old water-mill as deserted and crumbling as them- 
selves, talking nostalgically, absurdly and end- 
lessly about the past; their only interest in the 
present or the future is a meeting which is to be 
held in the mill at which the accumulated 
philosophy of the old man’s life is to be disclosed 
to the world in a lecture to be delivered, since he 
is too old to give it himself, by a professional 
orator hired for the purpose. The audience begins 
to arrive and (here the play takes on the authentic 
Ionesco nightmare quality) the room fills with 
little golden chairs and a deafening crescendo of 
ringing doorbells. George Devine and Joan Plow- 
right, the only two actors on the stage, mime their 
way with a tottering magnificence from side to 
side of this imaginary rabble, hailing friends, sell- 
ing programmes, cursing loudly, and finally on the 
appearance of the orator throwing themselves 
happily into the mill-pond in their hour of 
triumph. The climax, at which the orator, a 
hideous death’s head, unfurls his brief, makes the 
heart stand still. 

There is, of course, something very cruel about 
Ionesco’s plays—in The Chairs it is the pitiful 
absurdities of old age which are magnified and 
twisted into his grotesque surrealist shapes—but 
at their best they are truly tragic because they 
put human beings in a place in the universe. It 
may be repulsive to watch men crawling like 


comic blind-worms beneath a dark, gigantic sky, 
but it can be, and here is, intensely moving. _.- 

The Giraudoux piece is a charming satiric 
fragment over-acted and somewhat under- 
produced by Tony Richardson, who also directed 
The Chairs. DAVID WATT 


: Aida and Lucia 


THE Italian Opera Season now run- 

ning at the Stoll is considerably 

better than those of the past few 

years, both in its repertory and in 

the standard of the performances. 
Lucia di Lammermoor was a valuable promoter 
of public interest, and, with a more than passable 
cast headed by Virginia Zeani, Giacinto 
Prandelli and Enzo Sordello, provided a good 
many moments of enjoyment. With more help 
from the conductor Vincenzo Bellezza, who let 
the individual members of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra play well but got no dramatic 
excitement out of the score, it could even have 
been moving. 

The best performance of the first week, how- 
ever, was Aida, to which the same conductor and 
orchestra (which is sharing the season with the 
London Symphony Orchestra) made a more vital 
contribution. Unlike Lucia, this will still be in 
the repertory at the Stoll when this notice appears 
(May 25, 28 and 31), and no opera-lover who can 
get there should miss it—although the original 
Amneris, the outstanding singer in the cast, will be 
replaced in the last two performances. It is 
possible and often necessary to enjoy Aida much 
as Lucia can be enjoyed, laughing one’s head off 
at the absurdity of it and at the same time de- 
lighting in the music. Here for once it was a 
thrilling and completely absorbing dramatic ex- 
perience, in which disbelief was suspended in- 
voluntarily. This was due in a great measure to 
Bellezza, who with a first-rate orchestra in the 
pit treated the score as finely as though it were 
Otello or Falstaff. 

Of the singers the Aida herself, Simone 
dall’Argine, impressed more with the potentiali- 
ties of her ringing voice than with her actual in- 
terpretation of the role. Musically it was rather 
tentative and unformed, and her projection of 
the character lacked sufficient force or definition. 
She was unfortunate from this point of view to be 
up against the magnificent Amneris of Lucia 
Danieli, who completely and inevitably usurped 
her place as the prima donna of the opera. In a 
sense this relationship of the two women princi- 
pals was more logically realistic and convincing 
than the traditional one, for although Verdi has 
given Aida the musical supremacy, Amneris is 
dramatically the dominating character. What was 
lost or thrown into the shade among the musical 
beauties of Aida’s part was compensated for here 
in the illumination of Amneris’s, and the unusual 
relationship of the two was in fact a main contri- 
bution to the intensely dramatic and revelation- 
ary quality of the performance. A valuable 
smaller contribution came from Carlo Meliciani, 
who as an Amonasro more angry and defiant than 
regally dignified brought out the Iago-like over- 
tones of the part with a keen responsiveness to the 
conductor’s general treatment of the work. 
Roberto Turrini as Radames found his level be- 
tween the two women. Sensitive to the example of 
each, he had one or two unmemorable scenes, but 
was stimulated at his best to tone and phrasing 
of true heroic-tenor cast and quality. Any 
regular opera-goer who has begun to feel Aida 
fading on him in the present Covent Garden pro- 
duction, which is beginning to need renewal, 
should make a point of seeing this one. It is a 
wonderful restorative. COLIN MASON 
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Three Sculptors 


How often it is said that the English 

are not really appreciative of sculp. 

ture, but one of the most obvious 

features of our artistic life in the last 

ten years has been not just the num. 
ber of young sculptors who have given us an 
exaggerated reputation as the main source of the 
art now, but the very large number of sculpture 
exhibitions which continue to appear in London, 
Among the factors which may have caused this, 
though not perhaps the most important, is the 
current vogue for interior decoration and interest. 
ing things to have about the house, the taste for 
archeology-cum-art-history and the improve. 
ments in the photographing of sculpture for 
reproduction. For those who are guided by such 
concerns, the Italian artist Mirko (Arthur Jeffress 
gallery) must be enticing. His smaller pieces, 
whether animals, figures or personages, are small, 
quiet, delicately fashioned, domestic in their 
formal eloquence as well as their scale and 
entirely domesticated in the gentleness of their 
associations. They are made—I imagine, guess 
and invent—by a neat, learned craftsman with a 
watch-maker’s glass in his eye and a large museum 
across the street. Some Animal, Vegetable and 
Mineral panellist, to whom they would surely 
appeal, would not find it easy to fix their origin, 
for Mirko refers to a variety of cultures from 
Crete to the Yellow Sea. Their patina is like the 
bloom on some legendary fruit. Mirko is a 
pleasant and dexterous stylist and in another time 
would have been a master craftsman-decorator 
for all occasions where a sophisticated wit and an 
elegiac and pleasurable melancholy were on 
order. 

Reg Butler’s reach is far more ambitious and 
his new show of bronzes at the Hanover proves 
how radical has been his evolution from forged 
iron to the present work. The skeletal iron 
creatures were tough, devoid of sensuousness and, 
in their deliberated analytical reduction of fleshy 
volumes to metal lines, rational. His present 
yearning and feetless women are as erotic in spirit 
as anything in English art with an emphasis upon 
buttocks and breasts and the life-force. But per- 
haps the change is not so absolute after all, for 
their presence is still restrained and cooled by 
the reasoning deliberation of an artist not quite 
possessed by the feelings which he seeks to pro- 
ject. The absence of certain bodily parts, the 
scaffolding of rods and tubes upon which some 
of the figures stand, the patches of crumbling 
texture still fail as sculptural ideas and seem as 
such to curb the physical and instinctive forces 
of his forms. Another quality suggests that Butler 
has not yet established himself in his new ter- 
ritory; he does not seem to have reached a 
satisfactory point of abstraction from the physical 
fact. The forms constantly invoke one’s experience 
of bone, flesh and muscle and in doing 80 
disappoint; as abstractions they lack a different 
kind of structural coherence. 

Bernard Meadows, whose important show at 
Gimpel Fils I was not able to review before it 
closed, must be unique in his generation for 
after considerable successes he holds his first one- 
man show at the age of forty-two. An earlier 
piece in this show of crabs and cocks and other 
birds had something of the compactness and 
smooth articulation of Scythian sculpture with- 
out looking in the least bit like it. More recently, 
and not I think quite happily, he has brutalised 
his very refined and intelligent talent by giving 
his work a sawn-off and craggy look, so that 4 
certain anxious toughness seems to haunt the 
surface of his work. 

BASIL TAYLOR 
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BOOKS 





The Birth of a Nation 


By D. W. 


HE last New Yorker to reach me shows an 
D exurbesite’ waiting for the latest issue of the 
‘Civil War Book Club,’ dressed like a Union 
soldier. And President Eisenhower is as busy ex- 
plaining away what he said to Lord Montgomery 
about Lee’s tactics at Gettysburg as in defending 
his Budget. For the American, the Civil War is 
still the war. It has provided the background for 
what are the two most famous American films, 
The Birth of a Nation and Gone with the Wind. 
It provoked the best American elegiac poetry, 
Whitman’s, and at least one admirable epigram, 
Timrod’s ‘Magnolia Cemetery,’ and it was illus- 
trated by the two greatest of American orations, 
the Gettysburg address and the Second Inaugural. 
‘Civil War buffs’ are numbered by the hundred 
thousand; as a business, writing about the war 
rivals religion. Of all the great American shrines, 
Mount Vernon, Monticello, even the hut where 
Lincoln’s predecessor, James Buchanan, was born 
(which now oddly adorns the campus of Mercers- 
burg Academy), the one with the biggest emo- 
tional punch is the Lincoln home in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Knowing all this, knowing, too, that Mr. Catton 
is one of the most indefatigable tellers of the 
oft-told tale, one is tempted to approach this 
new version with some of the boredom with 
which reviewers take up the latest ‘Berry’ book 
or with the irritation with which, I notice, they 
take up the latest James Bond. If such precon- 
ceptions put off readers, they impose a very 
serious loss, for Mr. Catton seems to me to have 
done a very remarkable thing. He has produced 
a moving, living, exciting book that is yet worthy 
of serious attention. This is vulgarisation, but high 
vulgarisation. The reader who thinks he knows 
too much about the Civil War to waste time 
reading this, shows, in my opinion, that he doesn’t 
know enough. Of its kind, this is a masterly job. 

It is as well to get out of the way certain biases 
provoked by Mr. Catton’s literary methods, 
methods that have provoked a very de haut en bas 
review from the New Yorker. It is a long time 
since James Russell Lowell damned Augustin 
Thierry for introducing the picturesque style into 
history. Mr. Catton is a faithful disciple of 
Thierry; he has never heard of or disregards Ver- 
laine’s counsel to take eloquence and wring its 
neck. This book is held up, from time to time, 
by almost comic outbursts of spread-eagle 
oratory, what used to be called in Ireland ‘sun- 
burstery.’ But we should remember that the Attic 
simplicity of Lincoln was not much to the taste 
of his times. Mr. Catton writes as the orators of 
the age wrote and his clotted metaphors and inky- 





THis Hattowep GrouND: THE STORY OF THE 
UNioN Sipe IN THE Civit War. By Bruce Catton. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 





BROGAN 


white chiaroscuro would have been much to the 
taste of admirers of Edward Everett, George 
Bancroft and Henry Ward Beecher. He writes as 
Charles Sumner spouted. 

But Mr. Catton has more than a style, he has 
a point of view. This is the story from the Union 
side. England, not merely Oxford, is the home 
of safely lost causes and the average English- 
man is all for the South, all for Lee, magnolias, 
mint juleps, crinolines, ‘gone with the windery, 
no more serious than that bogus but admirable 
Jacobite song ‘Over the Sea to Skye’—which | 
have just heard a ticket collector on the Under- 
ground whistling with great skill. None of this 
for Mr. Catton. The right side won. As Augustine 
Birrell put it, for once ‘the great twin brethren, 
Right and Might,’ were on the same side. He 
has no sympathy or understanding of Unionist 
‘copperheads’ like the Captain Abbott of the 
20th Massachusetts whom the younger Holmes 
so much admired. There is a streak of Jacobin 
justice in him. He does not admire the military 
politicians of ‘the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, but they were on the whole right 
against McClellan and if Fitz-John Porter got 
rough injustice—well, there was a war on. 

This candid partisanship does not seriously 
distort Mr. Catton’s narrative. We can feel why 
the Army of the Potomac worshipped McClellan 
as they never did Grant. We can feel why and 
how McClellan rallied the shattered wrecks of 
an army after Second Manassas till they were 
ready, at Antietam, to halt the Army of Northern 
Virginia at the real high tide of the Confederacy, 
the fall of 1862—and to justify Lincoln's issuing 
that revolutionary document, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which declared (some of) the 
slaves ‘forever free.’ Mr. Catton is mainly a mili- 
tary historian, but he is a political historian, too. 
Or rather he is the historian of the politics of 
the army. He tells us, again and again, how the 
mere duration of the war changed its temper and 
objects, how the Northern soldiers got tired of 
fighting a war and dodging its basic issue, slavery. 
The ‘rights’ of the slaveholders could no more 
be preserved in 1862 than the rights of Louis XVI 
could be preserved in 1792. 

It is not only the politics of the army, but the 
life of the army that we are made to understand. 
This was the most amateur of great wars, yet it 
ended as the most professional of great wars, for 
the Union Army, in 1865, was in all but one thing 
the most modern, as it was certainly the most 
powerful, in the world. What it was not modern 
in, oddly enough, was its equipment. Even then, 
the United States was the home of know-how. 
The war produced the first submarines, the first 
effective naval mines (the ‘torpedoes’ that Admiral 
David Glasgow Farragut damned); Wilson's 
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cavalry in 1865 had repeating breech-loading 
rifles; Monitor and Merrimac had made all navies 
obsolete in a day. Yet the mass of the infantry 
had only muzzle-loading rifles; neither side had 
breech-loading cannon. The tactics of Gettys- 
burg, of Cold Harbor, of Chattanooga, can only 
be understood if this is remembered. They were 
more like the tactics of Waterloo or Wagram 
than of Sadowa or Gravelotte. True, the Prussians 
did not see or utilise all the possibilities of the 
new weapons—that was not done until the Turks 
put on a preview of modern war with their Krupp 
guns and Remington rifles at Plevna in 1877. But 
within these serious limitations, both armies 
worked wonders. At Shiloh, the first desperate 
battle of the war, both sides were full of troops 
who had never fired a shot except at game. Being 
Western armies, they were full of men used to 
hunting (in the American non-U sense of the 
word). As some raw troops were told, it was 
like squirrel shooting—except that the squirrels 
would shoot back. Some Confederate batteries 
had never heard their guns fired; ammunition was 
too scarce for practice! Yet both these raw 
armies fought with ferocious courage in defiance 
of desperate losses as if they had been veterans 
animated with the highest Roman discipline or 
Spanish ferocity. Of course, as the Prussian 
general said to General Sheridan before Metz, all 
raw troops ‘need to be a little shooted,’ but what 
raw troops have fought so well! 

The army was raw in other ways. Discipline 
was ‘democratic,’ uniform almost optional. 
There was plundering (as the soldier said to 
Sherman, ‘You can’t expect all the cardinal vir- 
tues, Uncle Billy, for thirteen dollars a month’). 
But, pace Mr. Catton, this was a very humane 
war, the worst ‘bummers’ among Sherman’s men 
were angels by recent European standards (or 
the standards of contemporary Indian war. The 
Sand Creek massacre was worse than anything 
done even in South Carolina, but, then, the vic- 
tims were Indians). 


And there were the leaders: Grant, whose stock 
steadily rises; Lee, more a virtuoso of battle than 
a great commander-in-chief. For Lee asked of 
his raw troops complicated combinations that 
would have been a good deal to ask of the Prus- 
sian army of Leuthen or the French army of 
Austerlitz. He was, too, a gambler, as bold in 
1862-65 as Bonaparte was in 1796 or the Em- 
peror in 1814. And like the Emperor he failed. 
But it is not only the great chiefs who are 
illuminated for us. There is Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, the untutored genius of the South; there 
is McPherson, the Gaston de Foix of the North. 
There is Sheridan, with his whisky flask in his 
hand, taking the insolent batteries that had fired 
on him. But, and this is the true American note 
(not struck by Mr. Catton), the Sheridan who 
destroyed Early and drove Lee to surrender was 
not, in daily practice, a beau sabreur. ‘He goes 
about it like a businessman,’ said that Boston ‘in- 
heritor of unfulfilled renown,’ Colonel Charles 
Lowell, who knew what a businessman was. In 
this way and in this war was made the nation 
that the Germans twice and the Japanese once 
wrote off as unmilitary, unwarlike, too slow. They 
were wrong and the history of the war is there 
to show how and why they were wrong. Sic fortis 
Etruria crevit. This is a ‘lay of Ancient Rome,’ 
but all the better for that. 








By the author of “Bhowani Junction” 
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A Lawyer’s Paradoxes 


The Lion and the Throne: The Life and Times 
of Sir Edward Coke. By Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. (Hamish Hamilton, 42s.) 

Sir EpwarpD CoKE is one of the most fascinat- 

ingly paradoxical characters in our history. His 

career covers the transition from arbitrary 
government to modern constitutionalism. Born 
under Edward VI, he lived until six years before 
the meeting of the Long Parliament: his career 
as a Parliamentary leader began at the age of 
sixty-nine. As Attorney-General under Elizabeth 
and at the beginning of James I’s reign Coke 
secured convictions in ideological treason trials 
by using confessions obtained by torture, and 
savaged his victims with a _ vituperativeness 
worthy of a more sophisticated age. But under 

James I Coke denounced administrative arrest, 

proclaimed that ‘there is no law to warrant torture 

in this land,’ fought tooth and nail to establish 
the judiciary’s independence of the government, 
and put both Magna Carta and the writ of 

Habeas Corpus to new uses in order to protect 

individuals against arbitrary imprisonment. He 

gave respectability to the onslaught on the High 

Commission and the oath ex officio. ‘The eccle- 

siastical judge,’ he said, ‘cannot examine any 

man upon his oath, upon the intention and 
thought of his heart....No man may be 
punished for his thoughts. For it hath been said in 
the Proverb, THOUGHT IS FREE.’ In the Parlia- 
ment of 1621, though still a Privy Councillor, 

Coke led an attack on monopolies and govern- 

ment corruption; in the Parliament of 1628 it was 

he who first dared to name the great Duke of 

Buckingham as ‘the cause of all our miseries.’ 

Coke was the main architect of the Petition of 

Right, which prohibited arbitrary taxation and 

arrest. 

During Coke’s lifetime the government tried 
‘to censor his Reports: after his death Charles I 
seized all his papers and refused to allow the 
last three volumes of the Institutes and the last 
two volumes of the Reports to be published. 
They appeared only after the meeting of the Long 
Parliament had rendered thought free. Hence- 
forth they were the Bible of the common lawyers. 
The seventeenth-century English Revolution pro- 
duced no Code Cromwell to parallel the Code 
Napoléon which arose out of the French Revo- 
lution. In so far as English law was modernised 
and adapted to the needs of a commercial 
civilisation, this came about through the victory 
of Coke’s views over those of the royal lawyers. 

Even in his personality Coke looks back as 
well as forward. The great father of the common 
law himself cheerfully broke the law in order 
to marry a rich widow, Lady Hatton (a marriage 
whose thirty-six years of strife gave him ample 
leisure to repent his haste). With a dozen armed 
retainers he broke violently into a house in order 
to snatch his marriageable daughter from his 
wife’s custody. The law, for the letter of which 
he professed such exaggerated respect, he would 
himself treat cavalierly enough, selecting and re- 
jecting at will, and when all else failed he quoted 
Scripture to prove that arrest without cause shown 
was unreasonable even though the judges had de- 
clared it to be lawful. 

A vivid, powerful character: one of those un- 
lovable Englishmen to whose dubious motives 
English liberties owe so much. He amassed 
sufficient money to make ninety-six separate pur- 
chases of land, to the value of more than 
£100,000; and he begat sons enough to dissipate 
a great part of this wealth before his own death. 
Mrs. Bowen writes vividly about him. ‘I make no 
claim to the discovery of new material,’ she says, 
modestly and justly; ‘my aim is introduction aiid 
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evocation.’ Much of her long book is concerned 
with-general history rather than with Coke’s own 
life; it is a noble story this, of the Parliamentary 
battles of the early seventeenth century; but it 
is a familiar one. The proof-reading has been 
careless enough to leave one reference to 
‘Episcopal bishops’ and another to ‘idolatrous 
popish pantings,’ and on one occasion to con- 
fuse Sir Edward Coke with Sir John Croke. But 
for the general reader this is a colourful and well. 
informed introduction to a life in which much 
of English history is concentrated. Coke would 
have enjoyed the coincidence which made him 
die on September 3, the thirty-fifth birthday of 
Oliver Cromwell, whose victories at Dunbar and 
Worcester on September 3, 1650 and 1651 respec. 
tively, were to ensure the ultimate triumph for 
the English-speaking peoples of the principles of 
Sir Edward Coke over those of the Stuarts. 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Battle Grey 


The Eighty-Five Days: The Story of the Battle of 
the Scheldt. By R. W. Thompson. (Hutchin- 
son, 18s.) 


THE British infantry soldier and his Canadian 
counterpart are the joint heroes of this book. It 
deals with the hard, bitter fighting required in 
October and November, 1944, to open up the sea 
approaches to Antwerp. There was no glamour 
about this battle; it was grimly fought, yard by 
yard, in sodden mud and relentless rain. Follow- 
ing, as it did, hard upon the victorious days of 
August and early September when the Wehrmacht 
seemed finally routed, it was probably as un- 
pleasant a bit of fighting as any in North-West 
Europe. 

The author believes that the whole battle need 
never have happened, that it was due only to ‘iron 
inflexibility in the mind of FM Montgomery. 
He argues that the Field-Marshal’s obsession 
with his plan for a bold thin thrust across the 
Rhine and into the Ruhr blinded him to the 
importance of opening up the port of Antwerp. 
The whole Scheldt battie is made to look like an 
account rendered for the heroic legend of 
Arnhem. Had the Canadian Army not been the 
Cinderella of 21 Army Group, had the Field- 
Marshal paid more regard to Eisenhower's views, 
the approaches to Antwerp could have been ours 
for the taking; there would have been no serious 
fighting in Beveland or Walcheren. 

I do not think this view stands up to a detailed 
examination. R. W. Thompson does not, for 
example, take into account the opinions of the 
many German generals who can speak with 
authority. Von Rundstedt, Student, Westphal, 
Blumentritt and Speidel have all declared that a 
concentrated thrust from Belgium in September 
must have succeeded. In Blumentritt’s words, ‘A 
break-through in mass, coupled with air domina- 
tion, would have torn the weak German front to 
pieces and ended the war in the winter of 1944. 

Nor is the author's picture of Eisenhower alto- 
gether convincing. The Supreme Commander is 
made to appear a fine strategist with a broad view, 
who always appreciated the importance of 
Antwerp, and whose only mistake lay in being 
led astray by Montgomery. I prefer the opposite 
view of Eisenhower. He seems to me to have been 
a good chairman, but not technically qualified 
or practically experienced enough to direct opera- 
tions in detail. He was far too far back to have @ 
proper feel of the battlke—for example, on Sep- 
tember 4, the day Antwerp fell, he was still at 
Granville in Normandy. It was simplest and 
easiest to let matters take their course—which 
meant, in fact, that there was no really co 
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ordinated plan between the two Army Groups. 
The result was the missed opportunity of which 
Chester Wilmot has written so feelingly, and for 


which the verdict of history will surely not blame : 


Montgomery. 

R. W. Thompson is on firmer ground when he 
gets away from the higher direction of war and 
down to the men who did the fighting. Here he 
is in an environment he understands, and some 
sympathetic writing is the result. It is good to see 
the importance of commanding officers stressed. 
There is no place in an army for bad lieutenant- 
colonels, for it is at that level of command that 
the plans of generals are converted into the deeds 
of soldiers. 

This is, however, an oddly incomplete book. 
The author has spent much time on studying the 
Allied side of the Scheldt battle, and a clear 
picture of the Canadian and British troops in- 
volved thus emerges. But there are no photo- 
graphs and little mention of the Germans—a pity, 
since the evacuation of Fifteenth Army across 
the Scheldt in face of Allied air power is some- 
thing of a classic of its kind. Nor does my favourite 
German formation, the defenders of Walcheren, 
70 Infantry Division, composed entirely of suf- 
ferers from stomach ailments, get more than a 
passing mention. This is an honest and genuine 
war history; many Canadians and Lowlanders 
will read it, but it is not a tale for the African 
or Mediterranean soldier. You have to have 
fought in a grey, slogging battle to enjoy reading 
about one. 

A. J. WILSON 


Sailing to Byzantium 


The Byzantine World. By J. M. Hussey. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 10s. 6d.) 

Byzantium: Its Triumphs and Tragedy. By René 
Guerdan. Translated by D. B. L. Hartley. 
(Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 

Byzantine Architecture and Decoration. By J. 
Arnott Hamilton. (Batsford, 42s.) 


THREE books on Byzantium, and each of them 
interesting in its different way. The Byzantine 
World gives us a compact history of the 
‘thousand-year Reich’ of the Romano-Greeks and 
is replete with well-garnered detail. Professor 
Hussey is at his best in the chapter on Everyday 
Life, telling of householders who ‘before they 
could claim the right to enjoy the prospect of 
historical monuments, e.g. statues of such as 
Achilles or Ajax, must first prove that they had 
sufficient education to appreciate them.’ The 
vagaries of fashion were rampant. Vlach capes 
(shepherds’ cloaks?) were worn in the thirteenth 
century; and later still there was a craze for 
Italian or Turkish fashions, including turbans. It 
is only a pity that his remarks on the arts of 
Byzantium have to be compressed into one chap- 
ter. This book is remarkably cheap at 10s. 6d.; 
and no less recommendable for its value, but it has 
no illustrations. 

Byzantium: Its Triumphs and Tragedy is trans- 
lated from the French and has copious illustra- 
tions. The book is conducted with true Gallic 
verve, the marvellous silken fabrics of the Im- 
perial workshops are described in detail, and 
there is even a plate of coiffures of Byzantine 
ladies (from various MSS and paintings), though 
the fixation of the draughtsman seems to have 
been for our 1920s, and one is reminded of the 
photographs outside the theatre where The Boy 
Friend is playing. That apart, there is little to 
criticise in a work which brings the muffled and 
dead past so vividly before us, though it may dis- 
concert to read of ‘pyrophorous syphons’ when it 
is a question of the celebrated Greek fire, counter- 


part to our atomic pile and as difficult and dan- 
gerous in its favours. This is the most readable 
of the three books. 

The third is entirely devoted to Byzantine Archi- 
tecture and Decoration. But it is the product of 
many visits to Byzantine churches wherever such 
are to be found, and Dr. Hamilton speaks with 
the authority of long experience. It is, in fact, the 
new and revised edition of a book which came 
out more than twenty years ago. One hesitates, 
therefore, in criticism of a book that is so planned 
that it includes the churches of the Balkans and 
the domed churches of Aquitaine. His notes on 
Périgueux, on Souillac, and Angouléme are par- 
ticularly informative. But it is true that Dr. 
Hamilton is sparing of praise for the truly mar- 
vellous mosaics of the Kahrié-djami at Istanbul, 
perhaps the greatest esthetic revelation of recent 
years, which in themselves are worth the jour- 
ney to Turkey. ‘They are now being uncovered’ 
is little enough to say for these treasures of 
Byzantine art, the first flowers of another 
Renaissance that was nipped in the bud and went 
no farther, and the astonishing proofs of a 
vitality that was about to renew itself ten cen- 
turies after the wonders of Justinian’s Santa 
Sophia. The book is finely illustrated and worthy 
of Dr. Hamilton’s learned text. 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


London Pleasure 


The Buildings of England. London, Vol. I. The 
Cities of London and Westminster. By 
Nikolaus Pevsner. (Pelican, 15s.) 


THERE is plenty of information, indeed rather too 
much, about most buildings in Britain which were 
built before 1714. This is to be found in such 
monumental works as the volumes of the Royal 
Historical Monuments Commission and the Vic- 
toria County Histories. In addition to these there 
is a guide-book lore which has been handed on 
in slightly different words from generation to 
generation for the last hundred years, from which 
truth has to be sifted. There are also specialist 
books on certain aspects of churches, and on 
plate, and railways, and scratch dials and Neolithic 
earthworks. There is a mass of facts about 
buildings later than the 1714 Plimsoll line recently 
raised to 1840, and these are buried in technical 
journals. 

When Dr. Pevsner came to London he was 
shocked by the absence of any systematic and 
comprehensive catalogue of all this information 
arranged in regional form under counties. He set 
himself to remedy what he considered a defect, 
but, as so often happens when a series of books 
is planned, the character has changed slightly 
with each volume. The latest volume in the series 
which covers the Cities of London and West- 
minster is more interesting and useful than its 
predecessors because the antiquarian and 
archeological information taken from already 
fairly easily obtainable sources is outweighed by 
information on buildings of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries whose architects and dates 
have hitherto either lain forgotten in back num- 
bers of the Builder and such sources or been 
resuscitated in specialist works by such excellent 
authors as H. S. Goodhart-Rendel and Professor 
Hitchcock. It is proper that a new guide-book to 
London instead of copying out the old informa- 
tion should mention the principal buildings in 
main streets in London and Westminster of all 
dates. The Doctor wisely draws attention to 
neglected and splendid buildings like Colcutt’s 
Palace Theatre and F. W. Troup’s Blackfriars 
House, to name only two of hundreds which his 
useful book rediscovers for us. For years they 











ROBERT 
GRAVES 


THEY HANGED MY 
SAINTLY BILLY 


A boisterous examination of the life and 
times of William Palmer, poisoner. ‘‘Ab- 
sorbing documentation of that raffish world 
of flash coves, jockeys, ‘legs,’ trainers, inn- 
keepers and the rest. It is so lovingly done 
that there is not one boring page. A frolic 
of a giant.’’—yJOHN waIN, The Observer. 
Illus. 21/- net. 


WILLIAM 
RUSSELL 


MY INDIAN MUTINY 
DIARY 
EDITED BY MICHAEL EDWARDES 


William Howard Russell was one of the 
most illustrious of all Times correspondents. 
This book presents Russell’s true reactions 
to the Mutiny, for here are set down all 
his private doubts and reflections, which 
were unsuitable for publication in The 
Times. Illus., 30/- net. 


NINA EPTON 
NAVARRE : THE FLEA 
BETWEEN TWO MONKEYS 


The author of The Valley of Pyrene and 
Grapes and Granite has now written an 
equally fascinating book on the ancient 
kingdom of Navarre, a colourful and vivid 
region of great beauty and historical in- 
terest, Ilus., 25/- net. 


JEAN MORRIS 


HALF OF A STORY 


A brilliant new novel by the author of 
Man and Two Gods. ‘*Not since The Magic 
Mountain has such a subject been so intim- 
ately presented, and because Jean Morris is 
an artist, not a mere reporter, the effect is 
exhilarating. Her vision is both acute and 
profound, her prose at once energetic and 
sensitive.’’—GERALD BULLETT, The Bookman, 
Book Society Recommendation. 15/- net, 


FRANCES 
FAVIELL 


THALIA 


An unusual and provocative novel set in 
pre-war Dinard, by the author whose two 
previous books The Dancing Bear and A 
House on the Rhine, established a consider- 
able reputation, 15/- net. 


CASSELL 











A.E.Housman: 


A Divided Life 


GEORGE L. WATSON 


*A work of love...I am grateful to Mr. 
Watson for making me re-read all of 
Housman’s poems’ w. H. AUDEN in the 
NEW STATESMAN. ‘Both intelligent and 
conscientious, and should be read’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the opseRvER. ‘A 
studious, sympathetic and sensitive book 
..- his originality lies in his interpretations 
and in his resolve to grasp the nettle : the 
nature of those “great and real troubles of 
my carly life” and the ultimate sources of 
tlie “continuous excitement” of the few 
years of poctic inspiration ... a remark- 
ably interesting book’ joun CARTER in 
the SUNDAY TIMES Illustrated 25s 


Cape of 
Storms 


HUGH POPHAM 


*The things a good writer can make us 
interested in! With humour and with se- 
lectively fine observation, he conveys a 
true impression of the life led by those 
who go distant-water trawling ... am ex- 
ceptionally well-written book — to be 
enjoyed even by those who are deaf to the 
call of the sea’ DANIEL GEORGE 

Illustrated 21s 


The Poisoned 
Crown 


MAURICE DRUON 


With this, the third volume in his series 
which began with The Iron King and The 
Strangled Queen, Druon once more con- 
firms his reputation as an historical novel- 
ist ‘of the first order, more exciting 
than Dumas’ 158 


HART-DAVIS 





have not received the commendation they deserve 
because they were built at periods which are still 
unfashionable. 

I have taken the indefatigable Doctor’s book 
with me on several expeditions in the City 
and in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square 
and found it most useful as a source of informa- 
tion and enlightenment. In fact, it is a museum 
catalogue to the ever-open gallery of the public 
streets; even though it does not mention all the 
exhibits or all the streets, it is the only thing 
of its kind. There are, of course, unaccountable 
omissions and several errors of fact, but these 
are inevitable in a work where almost every line 
is a statement of fact. I will not bore the readers 
with these, but send them to the Doctor privately 
for the next edition. 


Even in his first volumes the Doctor chronicled 
Victorian buildings where the information about 
them. was available. Since then, this, the most 
useful part of what he has done, has increased 
and at the same time his command of English 
has greatly improved. The Doctor is sometimes 
irritating in his brief pontificating and sometimes 
incomprehensible. For instance, when I read that 
No. 23 Austin Friars by Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell, 1888, is ‘an exceedingly naughty piece of 
round-arched design,’ I realise that as a comment 
by Mr. G. H. Goodhart-Rendel this would be 
comprehensible and extremely funny because one 
understands Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s criteria. But 
the Doctor’s use of the word makes one laugh 
in a way he probably does not intend, because 
his critical standards are not easy to determine. 
I beg him in his next volume to use less criticism 
and substitute for it an even completer catalogue 
of what exists. This London and Westminster is 
a valiant effort which will add to the pleasure of 
all observant pedestrians, 

JOHN BETJEMAN 


Short Stories 


Abroad: Travel Stories. Edited by Alan Ross. 
(Faber, 15s.) 

The Sacrifice and Other Stories. By Donald 
Moore. (Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.) 

A Long Way from Home. By Vern Sneider. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 

Love and Money. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz, 
15s.) 

Death of a Huntsman. By H. E. Bates. (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

Town and City. By Dayid Rowbotham. (Angus 
and Robertson, 11s. 6d.) 


Abroad is a better-planned anthology than its 
editor, Mr. Alan Ross, seems willing to let us 
believe. The stories are not, in spite of what he 
says in his foreword, ‘linked by nothing more 
positive than that they are all set “abroad,” out 
of their authors’ natural environment.’ For ex- 
cept in two cases it is the central characters as 
well as their authors who are abroad; and this is 
a situation which can be exploited with particu- 
lar success within the length of a short story. 
Paul Bowles, without the least contrivance, ends 
a marriage in fifteen pages, and before the honey- 
moon is over, in the heat, overcrowding and 
squalor of a river steamer in ‘Call at Corazén.’ 
The irresponsibility of people away from home, 
their need to deal with situations they do not 
fully understand, their distrust of the natives and 
their inability to escape fellow countrymen: 
these are used—by Chekhov, Graham Greene, 
E. M. Forster, Harold Nicolson and others—to 
quicken the development of relationships and to 
precipitate action in a way that would not seem 
natural, or would at least require a great deal 
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more preparation, in a story with homelier sug. 
roundings. The two exceptions are William San. 
som’s ‘To Greenland, To Greenland . . ” 
Guy de Maupassant’s much anthologised ‘A Ven. 
detta.’ These attempt the less rewarding task of 
getting inside the minds of foreign people. 


Donald Moore and Vern Sneider try to do the 
same. Mr. Moore’s most successful effort is the 
title story of The Sacrifice, a collection set jg 
Singapore. It is a fictionalised account of an-in- 
cident in the riots there when a wounded and 
dying demonstrator was allegedly paraded around 
the streets as an example of British brutality, I 
follows a Chinese schoolboy from his rotting hut 
on the river bank to the party headquarters 
where he is briefed to go out and stir up trouble, 
He joins the strikers, is appalled by the violence 
he was intended to provoke, and then himself 
falls a victim to it. The story is told with sym- 
pathy and with, apparently, considerable know. 
ledge of the social and political background. Yet 
the lack of shared experience is too great a 
barrier, and it simply fails to come to life. How- 
ever, Mr. Moore is an enterprising writer, and 
his collection, which includes a traveller's tale 
of escape from a crocodile’s jaws and a piece 
of science fiction in the John Wyndham manner, 
is entertaining enough. 

Vern Sneider, whose Teahouse of the August 
Moon is probably better known than he is, comes 
about as near success as is possible with his 
story ‘A Pail of Oysters’ in A Long Way from 
Home. In a remarkably unselfconscious way he 
identifies himself with a group of Formosan 
oyster fishermen and their families, and, without 
making any demands on your sympathy, involves 
you in the difficulties they have trading their 
catch for rice with the farmers inland. Unfortu- 
nately, the compassion and concern which made 
this possible lead him to give a sentimental twist 
to all his other stories. You can be certain that 
the incompetent soldier, Negro or Korean, will 
eventually become a hero, that the veteran’s 
adopted Korean child will be accepted by the 
regiment and that ‘Even the Leopard’. . . but 
that speaks for itself. It is as though Mr. Sneider 
cannot bear to see his creations suffering. 

The parts are on}y. slightly less foreign in 
Phyllis Bentley's Love and Money, though here 
the staple of exchasige is not catties of oysters, 
butswool and good honest brass. The stories are 
set in the West Riding and, to add to their strange- 
ness, in five different centuries, beginning with 
the fourteenth. They revolve around the abiding 
interests of all sound Yorkshire people, as indeed 
of most people you can think of, love and money. 
Miss Bentley’s special merits are that she uses 
the local variations in manners and speech with- 
out lapsing into self-parody like so many 
regional writers (no dialect dictionary needed), 
and without supposing that all the habits and 
characteristics of Yorkshire people are necessarily 
peculiar to them, the attitude parodied by George 
Orwell in ‘ “A stitch in time saves nine,” as we 
say in the West Riding.’ 

A society should be formed to see that H. E. 
Bates gets his due. Too often his books are 
damned with faint praise as though technique 
were something any serious writer could afford 
to ignore. In his four studies of female destruc- 
tiveness, Death of a Huntsman, he is as readable 
as ever. But you should not let that put you off. 

Town and City, by David Rowbotham, is 
mostly made up of sketches of Australian life, 
three or four pages long, with five rather longer 
pieces that he calls Tales. They have plenty of 
subject interest, but no narrative interest at all, 
and they are not to be read at a sitting. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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by Alan Wood 


. Hliustrated 249 pages 21s. 
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‘Delightful and 
Scholarly’ 


— Belfast Telegraph 


rilgrims of St. James 
THE ROAD 
TO SANTIAGO 


Walter Starkie 
CMG, CBE 














‘Should you ever decide to walk as a pilgrim to the shrine of 
St. James at Compostella, | cannot recommend a better guidee 
book; he will comfort you by his faith and enliven you by his 
vivacity.’— Observer. 
‘What an extraordinary and wholly delightful man is Dr. Walter 
Starkie, A highly readable book that is part travel, part history, 
part autobiography . . . a book of beauty as well as of charm 
and learning.’—Scotsmaa. 

Illustrated. 255. net 


A TIME TO KEEP SILENCE 


* . 
Patrick Leigh Fermor 
author of ‘The Traveller’s Tree’ 

A graphic account of the author’s travels to the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Wandrille, the Abbey of Solesmes, the Cistercian 
Monastery of La Grande Trappe, and the Rock Monasteries of 
Cappadocia. He includes his thoughts on monastic life and 
describes from personal experience the benefit of occasional 

retreat into the discipline and calm of the cloister. 
With half-tone and line illustrations. 15s. net 


A FOOL STRIKES OIL 


Across Saudi Arabia 
Barbara Toy 


‘A fascinating story of the oil countries. She drove across the 
vast and almost inaccessible land of Saudi Arabia, Out of that 
journey has come a tale that provides a thought-provoking back- 
ground to the present turbulence of the Middle East. We need 
to heed the lesson of Barbara Toy’s comment about the people 
who live and grow rich by oil.’—Liverpool Post. 

Illustrated. 18s, net 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 1957 
Collected by Margaret Willy 


The many readers of Sir Ernest Gowers’ celebrated pamphlet 
Plain Words will welcome the new article by him, Some Thoughts 
on New Words, which is the opening item in this new English 
Association collection. The volume also contains articles on: 
Poetry’s Claim to Truth, by Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton; 
Milton’s Poetic Language, by Helen Darbishire; How Robert 
Elsmere struck some Contemporaries, by Basil Willey; Coleridge 
on a Distant Prospect of Faust, by J. M. Nosworthy; The Poetry 
of Emily Dickinson, by Margaret Willy; and Restive Steer, a 
short study of Roy Campbell, by Howard Sergeant, a topical 
article in view of the tragic death of the poet. 12s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Iris Murdoch 
THE SANDCASTLE 


‘Of the novelists who have made their 
first bow since the war she seems to 
me the most remarkable . . . behind 
her books one feels a power of in- 
tellect quite exceptional in a novelist.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


‘A warm and searching talent in the 
best tradition of intelligent women 
novelists.’ THE TIMES 


‘Our most exciting and original young 
novelist.” THE LISTENER 


Book Society Recommendation 
Sz 
Elspeth Huxley 


THE RED ROCK 
WILDERNESS 


155. net 


‘A novel about Africa by someone 
who really knows the country and its 
people . . . an important book and a 
welcome one.’ STUART CLOETE 


‘Elspeth Huxley plunges us straight 
into the heart of French Equatorial 
Africa for a story as nerve-racking as 
any thriller.” DANIEL GEORGE 


‘The old narrative formula is as irresis- 
tible as ever and the African scene is 
excellently done.’ NEW STATESMAN 


Book Society Recommendation 


Me 


The Common Muse 


V. DE S. PINTO AND 
A. E. RODWAY 
An Anthology ef Popular British 
Ballad Poetry. 


‘Really worth having and deserves to 
fall into the hands of all young poets 
and of a wider public.’ THE TIMES 


Ordinary Edition, I/lustrated 255. net 
Special Edition, with Appendices 635. net 
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Strange Athlete 


Onward Christian Soldier: A Life of Sabine 
Baring-Gould. By W. E. Purcell. (Longmans, 
21s.) 

BARING-GOULD was an English eccentric and a 

confirmed amateur. To people like this the nation 

tends to accord an indulgent awe. And the sug- 
gestion that someone is a boring eccentric is 

blasphemous. Born in 1834, Baring-Gould was a 

West Country clergyman and squire, a handsome, 

curt, unsmiling person, aloof from the world, the 

flesh, his 136 publications, his parishioners and 
his many children. The author of this biography 
is torn between the wish to be sensible in his 
claims and remorse at the idea of denying him his 
meed of nostalgic adulation. Mr. Purcell’s tactics 
are to flit from claim to claim, exploding each in 
turn despite himself, for ever promising eventual 
satisfaction. One by one the achievements of his 
versatility are shown as seriously flawed, Fairy- 
tale and inaccuracy afflict his Lives of the Saints. 

His theology, for which Gladstone awarded him 

a Crown living, is equally unsteady. He bowd- 

lerised the folksongs he collected and his archzo- 

logical findings hada touch of his novels in them. 

The novels themselves are all racy improvisations, 

the author admits, except for Mehalah. This has 

‘a marked strain of brutality mingled with what 

can fairly be called sadistic passion. “Far above 

the ordinary level,” said the Daily News.’ 

J. M. Barrie, for one, thought otherwise. And 

Mr. Purcell agrees after a while that it contains, 

like the rest, a fair harvest of the inexcusable. 

Baring-Gould was a devoted Puseyite. His 
resentment at the Reformation buried him in the 
lives of the Saints and the restoration of can- 
delabra. This omnivorous amateur zest is sadly 
obsolete today. We no longer understand the rich- 
ness of spirit that could pour itself into a disregard 
for historical fact and theological distinction. 
There may not be much wrong with practices of 
this kind, but it is doubtful whether there is any 
positive beauty about them, though the idea re- 
ceives a whimsical support from John Betjeman’s 
preface. 

Mr. Purcell sees that some aspects of saint- 
liness are bound to disconcert this restless 
age of ours. ‘Even the mother of St. Simeon 
Stylites, beholding the terrible figure of her son 
at the top of his befouled pillar was moved to 
cry out: “Son, why hast thou done this?” It is 
a question which the world has always been 
ready to ask of these strange athletes of God.’ It 
is a question which might have been put to 
Baring-Gould. He is another such strange athlete, 
writing away inscrutably at the top of his pillar, 
his life an almost penitential tissue of hobbies. He 
was short of money for a period, suffering from a 
deferred inheritance, But the book takes us no 
nearer an explanation than this, doing nothing 
with these obvious traits of coldness and aggres- 
sion. The odd impression left by his life comes in 
part from the poor quality of almost all his writ- 
ings. For there is no use implying as Mr. Purcell 
seems to do that he must have had genius because 
he wrote so much and so badly and because 
Swinburne said so. Amateurism and eccentricity 
should be their own reward, and should scarcely 
afford this amount of critical immunity. 

The best things in the book are the descriptions 
of Horbury, an early mill town, lost in fog and 
work, and of the country customs, unaffectedly 
outré, of Victorian Devon. Baring-Gould actually 
plucked a mill-girl out of her clogs, taught her 
manners, married her and lived laconically ever 
after. The parallel with King Cophetua proved 
irresistible to his biographer. There was a kind of 
candour in his enthusiasms which took him into 
areas where his work is still appreciated. This is 
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probably true of his folksongs, the diggings 
Dartmoor and his very popular hymns. And there 
is something striking in the absolute way in which 
he gave himself over to these addictions, Stylites 
in his lonely rectories. His attitude may even be 
the distant cousin of the massive PUrposefulness 
which marked the heavyweight intellectuals of the 
era and produced books like The Origin of 
Species. Baring-Gould’s Origin of Species, of 
course, was ‘Onward Christian Soldiers,’ 

KARL MILLER 


The Lancaster Queen 


Marie Antoinette. By André Castelot. (Valentine 
Mitchell, 25s.) 

WHATEVER Miss Nancy Mitford may urge in its 
favour, most people cannot possibly manage, 
however hard they try (and an inverted puritanism 
often makes us try to like all sorts of things we 
may disapprove of), to envisage court life at Ver. 
sailles in any of its three reigns as anything but 
one long round of incomparable boredom, for 
everyone from the monarch downwards. The idea 
of spending a lifetime—not a week or two of it, 
not even a year or two, but a lifetime—perform. 
ing the sort of antics that were demanded of king 
and courtiers alike, without a respite, is enough 
to send shudders down any reasonable person's 
spine. Our tastes have changed, of course, since 
then; but could anyone, even leaving aside our 
modern passion for privacy, cleanliness, anda 
corner of one’s own, really have enjoyed, what- 
ever its attendant perks, that sort of life? In. 
evitably, the contemporary concept of kingship, 
the impossibility of going anywhere else or even 
of doing anything else, may have made it seem 
bearable; but by Louis XVI's day even the central 
figure was grossly inadequate, and the original 
reasons for so much of the ceremony were weat- 
ing thin. The Revolution may have swept its 
victims into hell, but it brought them from no 
farther off than purgatory. 

One can hardly, then, divide Marie Antoinette’s 
life sharply, for all her spectacularly dreadful 
end, into fortunate and unfortunate, happy and 
unhappy. Yet the disasters of her final days 
brought out a depth and dignity in her that the 
earlier lukewarm climate (speaking in terms of 
happiness, that is) had never touched. For she 
was one of those—women, nearly always—whe, 
while neither weak nor unformed, are as they afe 
only by force of circumstance; who have, though 
with a strong personality, no permanent and 
recognisable character, only a response to what 
goes on around them; who are good or bad, great 
or trivial, only in so far as the occasion demands 
one or the other. The court and her position i 
it from the age of fourteen, first as a coddled 
Dauphine, then as Queen, had disastrous results 
on this high-spirited woman. Her charm ket 
her get away with so much when it came to deal- 
ing with people personally that she forgot, like 
all charming women, that all the world cannot be 
disposed of face to face, and that people ata 
distance judge by facts and results. The effect 
of the court on her were not the obvious ones of 
the day—in a notably licentious age and witha 
good but quite outstandingly unromantic hus 
band she remained, as far as we know, faithful 
(Ferson, the only serious claimant to her heatt, 
has not been conclusively proved her lover; and 
indeed the whole open-door atmosphere of the 
court would have made such a precise relation 
ship, unless it was acknowledged, very difficult). 
And besides the characteristics of a spoiled and 
beautiful woman she had the virtues that make 
charm something that goes beyond its immediale 
effects: a basic warmth, sympathy, and gooé 
heartedness that won the affection of those whe 
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knew her well. But where the atmosphere she lived 
in corrupted her was in turning her natural high 
spirits into a frivolity that, paradoxically, seemed 
to become almost the basis of her nature—cer- 
tainly of her action; a frivolity the more alarm- 
ing in that it was not that of a madwoman or 
even a fool, but of someone who seemed deter- 
mined not to see beyond her nose, not to feel 
beyond her immediate surroundings. ‘Criminal 
negligence’ might be the verdict on her whole life 
until its final phase brought out her (just as real, 
just as active) nobility: negligence not only of 
duty, principle, political and public awareness, 
and the other obvious qualitfes monarchy de- 
mands, but of life itself, even of feeling, joy, and. 
in its deepest sense, of the pleasure she so child- 
ishly and passionately pursued. 

Of this brilliant woman, tiresome as only such 
a woman knows how to be, at once fascinating 
and pitiable, M. Castelot has given an exact, but 
a man’s, an outsider’s, portrait. He may strip her 
to the ragged humanity that was all she had left 
to jog along in the rough cart to her death (so 
much more savage, more undignified an end than 
her husband’s had been), but he does not really 
get behind the vivid exterior. And, though armed 
with a formidable lot of referénces at the end 
of his book, and no doubt able to account for 
every conversation, he uses a method of presenta- 
tion that must always be suspect in biography— 
a quasi-fictional one. In dealing with complicated 
episodes, such as the affair of the diamond neck- 
lace, he is admirably clear; with large incidents, 
involving swarms of characters and a lot of noise, 
he has a de Mille-like bland assurance. But his 
book hovers uneasily between various levels of 
understanding, and seems not to have decided 
quite where or how to place its emphasis, quite 
whom to aim at addressing. The result is lively, 


but inconclusive. ISABEL QUIGLY 


P ae 


Industry and 
Technical Progress 


Factors governing the Speed of 
Application of Science 


C. F. CARTER AND 


B. R. WILLIAMS 


This report on factors influencing the rate of 
adoption of new scientific ideas in British 
industry is written by the two Directors 

of Research of the Science and Industry 
Committee appointed by the Royal Society of 
Arts, the British Association, and the 


Nuffield Foundation. 25s. net 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART 
VOLUME IV 


English Art 
1216-1307 


PETER BRIEGER 


The development of the arts during the reigns 
of Henry III and Edward I is here divided into 
three stages : during the first English Gothic 
reaches its finest achievement ; the second 
shows the growth of a courtly style ; the third is 
a transition phase with patronage spreading 





from the court to gentry and merchants, 
and the introduction of new features 
in art. Illustrated 50s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS . 





New Novels 


‘The Poisoned Crown. By Maurice Druon. (Hart- 


Davis, 15s.) 

Prospects of Love. By William Camp. (Long- 
mans, 15s.) 

Far, Far the Mountain Peak. By John Masters. 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 

The Red Rock Wilderness. By Elspeth Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 

The Mystic Masseur. By V. S. Naipaul. (André 
Deutsch, 12s. 6d.) 


BECAUSE to write a good historical novel seems 
to me one of the most valuable as well as one 
of the most difficult of literary accomplishments, I 
think The Poisoned Crown should have first place 
this week. Mr. Maurice Druon belongs to that 
august French tradition of impassive and deeply 
intelligent realists and commentators on human 
motive that includes Bragelonne, Montaigne and 
the Saint-Simon of Versailles. These great names 
give him support and authority, whereas from his 
pages one could not deduce that Hugo, Balzac 
and Dumas had ever existed. They leant heavily 
on Sir Walter Scott and his subordination of 
character to romantic environment and circum- 
stance: indeed, so much is the historical novel 
a product of romanticism that one forgets there 
is another way of looking at people in the past. 
M. Druon displays it. In his pages the France 
of King Louis X, Le Hutin, is very much alive, 
and the bickering of the barons, instead of being 
a sort of prep-school historical commonplace, 
like the Dawn of the Renaissance or the Rise of 
the Middle Classes, becomes as actual—though a 
good deal more stylish—as the intrigues in an 
office or a village today. 


Prospects of Love belongs to the type of novel 
which—in contrast to that spirited recent piece 
entitled A High-Pitched Buzz—I have heard re- 
ferred to generically as A Low-Pitched Moan. 
Mark is a third-class arts graduate uncongenially 
employed in a government office which is on the 
verge of folding up; his wife Fenny works part- 
time and struggles with a nasty flat in Kensington 
and wants to have a child. Mr. Camp has an 
extremely good eye for the minutiz of such a 
situation, and his hero and heroine are totally 
convincing. Hardly any more needs to be said. 
Mr. Camp’s only weakness is sex, which he has 
to emphasise a little unduly in order to keep 
things struggling along somehow. His hero, al- 
though against almost everything else, is very 
much for it. In spite of her necessarily pitié pour 
les femmes role, his wife Fenny is an attractive 
character, whose consciousness adds a strand of 
gaiety to the book’s cleverness and discernment. 
But attempted suicide is surely not her line? In 
fact, so realistic a work should have kept away 
from nymphomaniacs and gas ovens, which spoil 
the delicious dreariness of everything without 
adding any compensating excitement. 

There is plenty of excitement in Far, Far the 
Mountain Peak, which is on a big scale and has 
a courtly old-fashioned quality—no attempt here 
to hold the mirror up to 1957. Peter Savage, one 
of the Savages of Bhowani Junction and Mr. 
Masters’s other novels about India, is, in sharp 
contrast to our friend Mark, ‘a man of ruthless 
will and stupendous ambition’ who drags every- 
one along after him in such dangerous and 
heroic deeds as climbing an enormous Indian 
mountain called Meru. It is a pity that as Mr. 
Masters’s scale gets bigger and his seriousness 
more positive, his style—so crisp and vivid before, 
and especially in his autobiographical book 
Bugles and a Tiger—becomes rather sloppy and 


portentous. ‘His eyes were brilliant now, and 
his voice as young and sharp and harshly decisive 
as when she had first seen the power and the long- 
ing in him, not at the boat race but under the 
fluted challenge of King’s College Chapel.’ But 
the mountaineering scenes are very good, and 
despite the Biblical-Kiplingese the whole book 
carries you along with it. 

The power of the jungle is very much engaging 
the attention of good and thorough novelists 
these days. After The Spiral Road comes The Red 
Rock Wilderness, another really well-equipped 
modern expedition into the shadowy romantic 
territory which Conrad found it better not to 
be explicit about in Heart of Darkness. The idea 
is an extremely good one. A Schweitzer figure, 
the Norwegian anthropologist and mystic Clausen, 
determines to submit himself in a really big way 
to the jungle’s power and see whether the fabulous 
witch-doctor Vuko can make him do the most 
appalling things by hypnosis and atavistic pres- 
sure of personality. He can. What Kurtz 
glimpsed, Clausen suffers, and very spectacular 
and blood-curdling it all is. But we do have to 
suspend our disbelief a trifle; and I found Mr. 
de Hartog’s conception of such things basically 
more convincing than Mrs. Huxley's. However, 
there is no reason why they should not both be 
right, though Mrs. Huxley damages the authority 
and impartiality of her conception by making 
her narrator a young and very Buchanian Scot. 
He is in such an inviolate tradition of heroes 
that it is no surprise when a large rhino ex 
machina, straight out of the pages of Selous 
and Rider Haggard, is sent to rescue him at 
the climax. 


MORRIS WEST 


Children 
of the Sun 


‘Children of the Sun should be read as 
a matter of duty by everyone. It is a 
shocking, heart-rending, deeply com- 
passionate book.’ — GERALD BULLETT, 
The Bookman. Illustrated. 16s. 


C. E. LUCAS PHILLIPS 
Escape of 
the Amethyst 


‘Has all the ingredients of a thriller . . . 
an absorbing book.’—D. Telegraph. 
‘Told with fast-moving conciseness.’— 
Observer. By the author of Cockleshell 
Heroes. Illustrated. 16s. 


H. ALGERANOFF 


My Years with 
Paviova 


‘It has the great virtuc of showing her 
as an understandable and believable 


woman ... Mr. Algeranoff writes 
sensit'vely, intelligently and realistic- 
ally’—Spectator. Illustrated. 2s. 
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Lastly, a little savoury from Trinidad. Ganesh, 
the mystic masseur, is an attractive character who 
collects literature by the foot: it is his only vice. 
‘How much book it have here?’ he asks his wife 
rhetorically, and she replies: ‘Four hundred 
Everyman, two hundred Penguin—six hundred. 
One hundred Reader’s Library, make seven 
hundred. I think with all the other book it have 
about fifteen hundred good book here.’ Ganesh 
is more modest in his political claims. ‘GANESH 
WILL DO WHAT HE CAN’ is his electioneering slogan, 
and also ‘Ganesh is able, nice, energetic, sincere, 
HOLY.’ If Mr. Naipaul can avoid the primrose 
path to the everlasting Saroyan he will do all 
right. JOHN BAYLEY 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 103. A. ELLERMAN 
(1st Prize, Good Companions, 1919) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Meschick: 
Kt-B 5, threat 2 Kt-K 3. 1... K x R;2Q-Q Kt3. 
1...K-K 6; 2 Kt-K 3. 1... Kt (B 4) any; 2 Kt-K 7. 
1...QK 3; 2 R-Q 4. Example of an ‘indirect 
battery.” Kt-B 5 masks W Q from K 6—when Black 
king goes there Q-Kt battery is set up; with Kt-K 3 
the battery fires and blows up Black king. 


AFTER THE BATTLE 

When a world championship changes hands, a 
number of standard questions immediately spring to 
one’s mind. Was the result a just one? Why was the 
champion beaten? Can he regain his title? How did 
he compare with past champions? Is the new champion 
a worthy one? And so on. I will try to answer some 
of these. 


Undoubtedly the result was just. Only once in the 
whole match was Smyslov behind Botwinnik; 124-94 
fs a decisive victory, and had it been necessary I have 
little doubt but that he could have increased the margin. 


Moreover, two of Smyslov’s three losses—in the 4th 
and 5th games—occurred when he had a very bad cold 
and was clearly below form; apart from these, he lost 
only the 13th, winning the Ist, 6th, 8th, 12th, 17th 
and 20th. 

There were three main reasons for Botwinnik’s 
defeat, which I will give in order of importance. First, 
Smyslov’s superior stamina; second, his superior end- 
game play; and thirdly, Botwinnik’s inferior opening 
play with the Black pieces. The first and second points 
are dramatically illustrated by the course of the match. 
Up to the 16th game there was not too much in it— 
84-73 in Smyslov’s favour; in the 17th game Smyslov 
won in 70 moves, and he won again in the 20th game— 
the 21st and 22nd were drawn in 13 and 11 moves 
(giving Smyslov the match), clearly indicating that 
Botwinnik was incapable of any further comeback. 
As regards the third point, Botwinnik lost four games 
with Black, and his only Black win (the 4th game) was 
when Smyslov was sick and quite out of form. These 
answers answer my next question as well: I can see no 
chance of Botwinnik regaining his title in next year’s 
return match: ten years younger, Smyslov will increase 
his present advantages and will have the psychological 
advantage of starting with success behind him. 





AT times when I climb to the tops of mountains, as 
I not infrequently do in summer, it strikes me that a 
vast area of wasteland, that only by a stretch of imag- 
ination could be called sheep grazing, remains to be 
planted with trees. This certainly applies in both 
north and south Wales as well as to parts of northern 
England and Scotland. A friend who knows some- 
thing of the business and to whom I was talking on 
the subject the other day asked me if I had any im- 
pression of these places with a natural covering of 
trees. My picture was of conifers in abundance but, 
to come down to earth or, more accurately, to the 
question of soil depth and the elements, the natural 
trees of the mountain tops were largely deformed 
birch, stunted and crabbed oaks and thorns hugging 
the surface and appearing as unlike a forest as any- 
thing could be, Nevertheless, such trees could 
regenerate the eroding soil, hold back water and 
conserve it more effectively than any water catch- 
ment, and ultimately lead to the improvement of 
lowland pasture. What happened to the birches 
whose broken and lichened limbs strew the moor- 
land? They evidently failed to reproduce themselves 
after a major change in weather. It is difficult to 
imagine anyone recommending the replanting of 
scrub, but even scrub trees on high ground serve a 
purpose and have a place in forestry, or perhaps one 
should say they should have, even if the timber 
could never be harvested or used commercially in 
any way. 
Horse Fairs 

Horse fairs are much harder to find now than, 
say bull fairs, for to have a horse fair there must 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 
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Botwinnik was, and Smyslov is, a worthy <a 
champion. Against fiercer competition than 
before and playing not when and whom he chose as 
previous champions have done), but at three-vearh: 
intervals against the best available challcage aa 
winnik held the title for nine years—and he was effectiys 
champion for at least three years before he won f 
overwhelmingly in the 1948 pentangular tournament, 
Although my judgement is that he was a shade behing 
Lasker, Capablanca and Alekhine at their best, I may 
well be wrong and the difference was certainly smal], 
Smyslov is also unquestionably in the true worlg 
champion class and has probably still not reached hig 
best. He is not as deep and original a strategist as 
Botwinnik, but together with Capablanca he is probably 
the finest endgame player the chess world has seen, 
and no one can ever have had a better temperament 
for a long tournament or world championship matef, 
In spite of the steadily increasing competition, I expect 
to see him hold the title for at least six years (he jg 
now about thirty-five), and possibly as much as twelve, 

Finally, both new and old champions have always 
set an admirable example to the chess world not only 
in their play but in their courtesy and sportsmanship 
to other players: salute and homage to them both, 





be enough horses to sell. It seems a pity that one of 
the old horse fairs, although without an agricultural 
background, is endangered after something like 600 
years. Gipsies always flocked to Thirsk fair and 
camped near the River Swale in July, there to trade 
nags and make holiday in their fashion, but it may 
be that this fair is to be struck from the record. 
After all, local authorities cannot be blamed for 
insisting upon sanitation standards that comply with 
public-health regulations. Horse fairs are far more 
exciting than mere honey fairs or bull fairs, 
where gargantuan beasts bellow and lurch heavily 
about, for the horse trader is a different sort of man. 
The honey fair, I think, should really be peopled by 
wearers of sun-bonnets and carriers of pan-baskets, 
bull fairs by those with corporations beslung with 
watch chains and with countenances florid jin keep- 
ing, but horse fairs are for the lean and hungry, the 
jaunty, bow-legged and outspoken. At a horse fair 
palms are slapped, rank clay pipes smoked and 
strong language spoken in Elizabethan style, and it 
is, to me, a sad thing that nothing remains to take 
its place here, or in the traditional land of the horse 
fair, across the Irish Sea. 


More BEES 

‘I must apologise for an error I inadvertently made 
in my letter regarding the little heaps of soil in yout 
Hampshire reader’s paths,’ says a correspondent, 
who continues, ‘The solitary bee halictus provi- 
sions her cell with a small pellet of pollen and 
honey on which she lays her egg and the mason wasp 
provisions hers with caterpillars, etc., which she 
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The work of the Life-boat crew is 
dangerous. They do it willingly. But 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 600 lives a year at sea. 
Funds are urgently needed: send your 
contribution, however small, to: 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION ‘ 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
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Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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paralyses, and she suspends her egg above these by 
a tiny filament.’ Another reader sends me a ‘sample’ 
of the burrowing bee and remarks, ‘I had also been 
observing the holes in my garden before seeing the 
bees and those I observed on only one day. | was 
especially interested in watching a small fly which 
followed a bee, waited for it to emerge and then 
entered the hole. When it, in turn, emerged, it sat 
on a near-by piece of wood and cleaned itself, which 
process made me wonder if it had been depositing 
an egg in the nest of the bee. I do not know, but I am 
enclosing one of my bees as you say you have not 


seen one.’ The bee sent is a tawny-coloured speci- 
men about } in. in length and the only reference book 
I have seems to class it as Andrena fulva. 


‘ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Early-flowering chrysanthemums — those that 
bloom from August onwards—should be planted out 
now. They require feeding with liquid manure for 
best results and, being surface-rooted, should be 
watered during periods of dry weather. In due course 
it will be necessary to stop and disbud the plants to 
shape the bush and improve the quality of the blooms. 


Sic Transit... 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 377 
Report by Blossom 


The usual prizes were offered for a set of verses (not exceeding a dozen lines) suitable for publi- 
cation on May 24 (Empire Day). 


Here the ghost of Kipling has tiptoed, walked, 
jumbered, crept and even battled for its spectral 
existence. That just about sums up your many 
moods. Some were for, some against, and one 
or two of the more diplomatic veterans: picked 
the delicate path between. In actual numbers 
pseudo-Victorianism won the day; entries in this 
group were well salted with ‘thy,’ ‘thou’ and an 
‘o'er’ or two for good measure. At the other end 
of the scale the Empire appeared in the shape 
of most permutations of the isles of Man, Skye, 
Wight, Dogs, Scillies and a rather monotonous 
repetition of Rockall. Somewhere on the fringe 
came the humorists and, although they made very 
heavy weather of the whole business, I preferred 
their entries to those that seem to have been 
spawned during advanced stages of maudlinism. 
I came to the final conclusion that there was no 
poet-laureate in our midst. Perhaps it was just 
as well—the best entries were all about the same 
standard and it does make judging a little easier 
—anyway I enjoyed reading everything. (Thinks 
... | wonder where Ha--sh-m gets to on these 
occasions?) I quote Alberick’s opening lines— 
good meaty stuff this—I wish he could have kept 
it up: 
Now are the first fruits of our fathers’ sowing 
Golden with promise of the harvest home. 


D. R. Peddy was well up among the funny- 
men; his approach was first-rate (but even this 
could not offset two or three awkward word 
sequences) : 
May Twenty-four is a day some deplore, for its 
links with an age that was golden, 
When tanned manly figures consorted with niggers, 
to whom they were not yet beholden. 
Rhoda Tuck Pook was Queen of the Islands and 
even now I wonder if the Man, Skye, Wight, 


etc., entries were discarded a little too casually. 
Here is her final verse : 


Rachel, go weep; thy children are no more. 
Unless some fate the locust-years restore, 
Must thou at last, of all thy best bereft, 
Discover that thou hast but Scillies left? 
W. K. Holmes almost had a couple of guineas 
right in his pocket. It was his restraint that at- 
tracted me—why on earth did he not restrain 
himself to a dozen lines! Just see how close he 
came: 
Come, let us pluck a humble reed 
And to a whistle trim; 
Such instrument is all we need 
Our Empire's pride to hymn. 
You will kindly stand to attention whilst the fol- 
lowing receive commendation in addition to those 
already mentioned : H. A. C. Evans, Eddie C. and 
P. W. R. Foot. The twenty-one gun salute and 
a little money goes to: J. A. Lindon, R. A. 
McKenzie and Gloria Prince, a guinea and a half 
each; R. F. Pechey, one guinea; half a guinea 
to J. P. Mullarky just for the devil of it. 


PRIZES 
(J. A, LINDON) 


Where is our Empire? The children have gone from 
their Mother; 
Humbled our Empire of vanity, battles and boasts; 
Crumbled and vanished away as full many another 
Empire of ghosts. 


Yet deep in the soul of an Englishman linger 
undying 
—~ a are not of the sword, of the flag or the 
ool; 
Wrongs to be righted in regions where voices are 
crying; 
Let the heart rule! 





This is our Empire on which the sun ever rises, 
Born of that Empire on which the sun has set; 
Torn from its red womb of Glory and glittering 
prizes: 
Our Empire yet. 
(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
I sometimes feel I'd rather crow 
About the Empire than to voost 
Our Commonwealth. But I dunno. 
Our Empire wasn’t a good show, 
But, golly, how it ruled the roost! 
I wish it wasn’t so reduced, 
Perhaps it isn’t. I dunno. 
Perhaps I’d better boost it though. 
And yet it isn’t what it used 
To be some forty years ago. 
But then are any of us so? 
And how does that help? I dunno. 
(GLORIA PRINCE) 
For God's sake, let us huddle on the floor 
And sort this muddle of unhappy things: 
Of territories lost in foolish war, 
Bled white for gain, or held in apron-strings 
Till grown resentful of their foster-land : 
All gone for good; for in that hollow phrase, 
The British Empire, there did ever stand 
A martial pomp in airy crown, with gaze 
More empty than the crow-picked sockets gaunt 
At midnight underneath the gallows-tree, 
And lingers on a feeble ghost to haunt 
The fallen arches of old sovereignty. 
(R. F, PECHEY) 
How mighty is that nation, 
And shall be mightier yet, 
Whose stones of sure foundation, 
Within her homes are set: 
Her hope shall never perish, 
Her glory ne’er remove, 
Whose sons and daughters cherish 
Their home and country’s love. 
(J. P. MULLARKY) 
God Bless our Commonwealth Relations 
And keep them in their proper stations. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 380 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


Many years ago an ingenious versifier trans- 
posed the nursery rhyme ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star’ into scientific jargon, thus: 

Scintillate, scintillaté, globule vivific; 
How can I fathom thy nature specific, 
Loftily poised in the ether capacious, 
Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous? 


Competitors are invited to translate ‘Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary,’ or any other popular, traditional 
nursery rhyme, into equally and similarly un- 
nurserylike terms. Prize money: six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
380,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June 4. 
Results on June 14. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 941 


ACROSS 
1 Though musical, the German has a menial 
task at school (7). 
5 What a fall for the hairdresser! (7) 


1 What do photographers 





DOWN 


want, that’s the 


point? (5) 







9 This writer seems to have anticipated the 
nuclear age (7). 

10 ‘Sound the loud —— o’er Egypt’s dark sea’ 
(Moore) (7). 

11 Stage personages first at the tape (7, 3). 

12 Showing signs of weariness, Iris? (4) 

13 Brutus missing the vehicle (3). 

14 It seems to make game of the P.M.G. (7, 4). 

17 Cheer all ten when all strung up (11). 

19 It comes twice from Rome (3). 

20 ‘There’s a little red-faced man, which is ——’ 
(Kipling) (4). 
It was not for Dr. Johnson to bandy them 
with his Sovereign (10). 

26 They make sure with gas (7). 

27 Yap (3, 4). 

28 ‘She loved me for the —— I had passed’ 
(Shakespeare) (7). 

29 Fish wriggling round a donkey (7). 


2 oo last character to submit to food rationing 
). 


3 ‘A pity beyond all —— is hid in the heart of 
love’ (Yeats) (7). 

4 Zero takes flight (5). 

5 Hugh Walpole’s edifice (9). 

6 Matters of resistance requiring no stamp (4). 

7 The fairy at fifty is in danger (5). 

8 Ambassador enveloped in things from Rome (9), 


13 How one might expect a hard geological 
treatise to be? (9) 


15 The flower of reflection, perhaps (9). 

16 Indispensable among musicians (9). 

18 Furious, were they? Ireland appears to agree (7). 
21 ‘In what furnace was thy ——?’ (Blake) (5) 

23 It’s in the make-up of a slim pelican (5). 

24 They seem absorbent old districts (5). 

25 Unruffled with no compass point (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on June 4 and 


: Crossword No. 941, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


. Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 

















Solution on June 7 
The winners of Crossword No. 939 are: Mr. R. W. PAGE, 224 Bournemouth 
Road, Eastleigh, Hants., and M 
Wednesbury, Staffs. 


Solution to No. 939 on page 691 


R. ALAN CasH, 4 Wood Green Road, 
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THE NEW LOOK IN PENSIONS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Mr. RICHARD CROSSMAN and his 
, , colleagues are to be congratulated 
*. | 4,: On bringing domestic politics down 
5 \Bs to earth. So much of the debating 
at Westminster is about unreal issues—national- 
isation or denationalisation, for example—that it 
is refreshing to have a Labour Party committee 
propounding a national superannuation scheme 
which makes everyone think in real economic 
terms. Assuming that the care of retired people 
of sixty-five or more is a proper charge on the 
working population, it is of fundamental 
importance to see that a State superannuation 
scheme is economically sound and financially 
honest. Mr. Crossman’s committee produces a 
technical report from a subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Professor Richard Titmuss to 
show that the economic and financial issues have 
been honestly faced. Mr. Crossman himself 
frankly told a television audience on Monday 
night that his scheme was only feasible in an 
expanding economy with rising productivity, This 
gives a new and more attractive slant to Labour 
Party politics. Instead of wasting so much energy 
on dividing the national cake in equal slices the 
party can now concentrate on increasing its size. 
And this cannot be done without bringing home 
the facts of economic life to both workers and 
managements. 





* * ‘* 

Here are the fundamental economic facts about 
this superannuation scheme which very properly 
makes both contributions and pensions vary with 
earnings. If a worker pays 3 per cent. of his wages 
into the national superannuation fund he is for- 
going that amount of expenditure on immediate 





COMPANY MEETING 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
COMBINED GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £62m. 








Tue Annual General Court of The London Assurance 
will be held on June 12 in London. 

The folftowing is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Governor, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro: 

The figures for 1956 show a further substantial 
increase in our premium income, the total for the 
Fire, Accident and Marine Departments amounting 
to £22,723,405 as compared with £17,540,757 in 1955. 
The post-war growth in income has continued and 
the only indication of a levelling-off in the upward 
trend is in the Marine Department. 

Over-all, the year has been a bad one. Notwith- 
standing a notable maintenance of our excellent 
profit record in the Marine Department, the adverse 
experience in the Fire and Accident Departments, 
principally in North America, has produced a total 
underwriting deficit. 

In the Life Department the year has been one of 
steady and satisfactory progress and new business 
has for the first time exceeded £10,000,000. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. The income 
from Interest, dividends and rents has increased very 
substantially this year. A part of this increase is due 
to the inclusion of the interest income of the 
“Guarantee” of Los Angeles and the “Securitas” of 
Bremen whose figures are consolidated with those of 
the Parent Company for the first time. 

When a balance is struck, a net figure of £68,362 
is brought out, and this represents the over-all loss 
for the group on the year’s operations. The Directors 
recommend that the dividend be maintained at the 
same rate as for 1955. 

BALANCE SHEET. The combined assets of the 
Group in the General Fund and the Life Department 
show very substantial increases. The total is now 
£62,412,563, as compared with £55,945,795 at the 
end of 1955. 


consumption for a future benefit on retirement; 
in other words, he is being made, forcibly, to save. 
If he tries to offset this by asking for a 3 per 
cent. rise in wages he is merely provoking an 
inflation of prices and destroying the soundness 
of the scheme. If the employer is to contribute 
5 per cent. of the worker’s wages to the national 
fund it is equally foolish of him to try to offset 
this by raising prices. Both he and the worker 
must meet the extra cost of superannuation by 
raising productivity, the benefit of which will be 
allowed to accrue, I imagine, partly to wages and 
partly to profits (and partly, I hope, to the con- 
sumer). The fact that Mr. Crossman and his 
technical advisers contemplate that the surplus 
of the national superannuation fund will be 
‘boldly invested,’ that is, in equity shares of 
industrial companies, implies that productivity 
will, in fact, be raised by increased industrial 
investment. This is one of the most attractive 
features of the scheme. 
. * 2 

Here in passing I must make objection to the 
proposal in the scheme to make the pension 
‘inflation-proof’ after the pensioner has begun to 
receive it. The raising of productivity is the only 
sound way to beat inflation and we should stand 
or fall on it. But if an inflation of prices is brought 
about through external forces the Government 
should come to the rescue of the pensioner by a 
‘national assistance’ grant. In other words, the 
cost of the relief should fall on the Budget and 
not on the superannuation fund. The Govern- 
ment is already a contributor to the scheme, 
paying in 2 per cent. of average community earn- 
ings, and it seems far better that the budgetary 
provision should be increased occasionally to 
protect pensioners in the lowest grades (say £3 to 
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£5 a week) against an inflation of prices than that 
the whole scheme should be thrown out of 
balance. Besides, if there is an inflation the Chan. 
cellor, as an anti-inflationary precaution, will be 
raising taxes in any case in order to withdraw 
purchasing power from the mass of taxpayers, 
and it is a matter of simple arithmetic that he 
should raise rather more in order to hand over a 
little of it to the very hard-pressed pensioners, ] 
beg Mr. Crossman to consider an amendment-to 
his scheme on these lines. 
~ * ~ 

The future battle between the parties will no 
doubt be joined over the question whether 
national superannuation should be made univer. 
sally compulsory. Under the present scheme the 
individual is free to contract out under his own 
private insurance provided it allows for complete 
transferability. The Crossman committee pro- 
poses that everyone on retirement should draw 
(1) the flat-rate pension of the present National 
Insurance (thus integrating the new scheme with 
the old) and (2) a graded pension coming either 
from a private occupational scheme or from the 
new national superannuation. But the extreme 
Left of the party at the coming Labour Party Con- 
ference will probably not want to be so lenient 
to private enterprise and will cast acquisitive eyes 
upon the funds of the private insurance com- 
panies. Whatever the final result of that political 
battle I feel sure myself that some co-ordination 
of the investment policies of the private insurance 
funds and of the State superannuation fund will 
be necessary. 

* x oa 

Many details of the scheme are debatable, but 
I rejoice that it will make for increased national 
savings which (to quote the report) will ‘reduce 
the amount of our resources spent on immediate 
consumption, thereby freeing further resources 
for capital investment.’ What a refreshing change 
to have self-denial preached as an election slogan! 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 





ONCE again the gilt-edged market 

BA f has been disappointed by the Bank 
fe. | Ag of England which refuses to lower 
SLE the Bank rate from 5 per cent. to 44 
per cent., although the Treasury bill rate remains 
under 33 per cent. The industrial share market 
has not been unaffected by this gilt-edged back- 
sliding. After its recent sharp advance prices fell 
away this week. A pause is very necessary to con- 
solidate gains and absorb the new issues. The rise 
in the ROLLS-ROYCE profit with an increase in the 
dividend from 174 per cent. to 20 per cent. was 
followed by a ‘rights’ issue of two-for-seven at 
95s. and after an initial fall the shares have been 
strong at 127s. 6d. to yield 3.4 per cent. A ‘rights’ 
issue is expected shortly from BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
for the purpose of funding its large bank over- 
draft. This also should be well received. Oil shares 
have ‘boiled over’ except for SHELL TRINIDAD, 
which rose 11s. on the 200 per cent. scrip bonus. 
The coming development of Milford Haven as an 
oil port, to which the Prime Minister drew sharp 
attention (for political not Stock Exchange pur- 
poses! ), caused a rise of 7s. in MILFORD DOCKs to 
78s. 6d. Among industrial reports some dis- 
appointment was caused by the unchanged divi- 
dend of J. AND P. COATS in spite of higher profits 
(this must be the dullest equity share quoted on 
the Stock Exchange!) and by the 4 per cent. cut 
to 9 per cent. in the dividend of CITY OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY, Which fell 2s. 3d. to 34s. 9d. (to 
yield 5.1 per cent.). The explanation of this cut is 


that substantial expenditure on uncompleted new 
offices last year was unremunerative, but, of 
course, it will be fully remunerative next year and 
the dividend should be restored to 9} per cent. or 
10 per cent. This is the leading office real estate 
business in the City and as an inflation hedge the 
shares would, I think, be worth buying on any 
further fall. 
* * « 

MARKS AND SPENCER, One of my New Yeaf 
recommendations, has fulfilled all my hopes with 
a final dividend of 20 per cent., making the 
equivalent of 30 per cent. on the doubled capital 
against 25 per cent. At 50s. the ‘A’ shares now 
yield barely 3 per cent. and many shareholders 
will be wondering whether to take their profit 
and depart. On the short-term I think such action 
might pay off. Last year the company increased 
its turnover by 6 per cent., its net profit by 13 
per cent. and its profits before tax by 27 per cent. 
Thus it widened its trading profit margins very 
considerably and in these respects did much better 
than WOOLWORTHS. But can it repeat such an 
excellent performance this year? I would doubt 
it. If the investor is wanting a high yield on a dif- 
ferent sort of store which did not enjoy the 
M. and S. prosperity last year, he might consider 
TIMES FURNISHING at 14s. 9d. to yield 6.55 per 
cent. This company’s furniture business suffered 
from the hire-purchase restrictions but is now 
beginning to pick up and its tailoring business 8 
flourishing. The management is first-class. 
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WOODEND 


(Kelani Valley, Ceylon) 


RUBBER & TEA COMPANY LTD. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTION 








Tue 37th annual general meeting of Woodend 
(Kelani Valley, Ceylon) Rubber & Tea Company, 
Ltd. was held on May 21 in London, Lt.-Col. 
C. W. S. Gardner, M.C. (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The gross profit for the year from the production 
of rubber was £17,571 against £17,558 in 1955. The 
crop exceeded the 1955 crop by 91,675 Ibs. but the 
selling price was down by 3.12 pence, almost all of 
which would have been profit. The significance of 
this is that despite a substantial reduction in the price 
of the commodity, better production enabled your 
Directors to recommend a distribution of 15 per 
cent. as against 12 per cent. for 1955. 

During the year your Directors had occasion to 
send you a special notice telling you that a high offer 
had been received for the property and, subsequently 
to send you a second notice telling you that the offer 
was not realistic. We also told you that in future we 
should investigate the substance of any offer before 
advising you. 

There are several people in Ceylon and elsewhere 
who want to make a quick and easy profit without 
running any risk, and the method they employ is to 
make a very high bid for an estate and subsequently 
ask for a substantial commission on the sale, and 
usually, meantime, lower their price considerably. 

We have 929 acres of rubber of which 3914 have 
been replanted, 60 acres are under programme to be 
replanted this year and programmes for subsequent 
years have been planned. Under these circumstances 
we can say with confidence that Woodend is a reason- 
able rubber proposition and well worth keeping. 

The report was adopted. 


A. PEACHEY & COMPANY 


MR.C. W. HUTLEY ON THE RENT BILL 





Tue 20th ordinary general meeting of A. Peachey 
& Company Limited was-held on May 20 in London, 
Mr. C. W. Hutley, F.C.LS., A.A.L.P.A. (Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

In the course of his statement which had been 
circulated to Shareholders, the Chairman said that 
whilst the Group profit of £222,627 was lower than 
that of the previous year, the Directors were more 
than pleased with the results. 

Commenting on the effect of the Rent Bill on the 
Group as a whole, Mr. Hutley said that the Parent 
Company had held rent controlled houses and 
maisonettes for twenty years and, since 1946/47, had 
implemented via its subsidiaries an all-out policy to 
acquire large blocks of houses and maisonettes with 
the result that, after sales, the Group owned around 
five thousand rent controlled units, all built in the 
1930's. The Group, whilst welcoming the justified 
rent increases, would pursue the policy already deter- 
mined and every controlled housing unit under its 
control was and would continue to be available to 
tenant purchasers at fair prices, inclusive of legal 
costs and stamp duties and 100° mortgage facilities. 

Concerning properties which fell to be decontrolled 
under the Bill, Mr. Hutley said that all tenants 
would have the right to purchase during the next two 
years at 85% of vacant possession value with the 
additional concession of inclusive legal fees and 
stamp duties and external decorations. 

The Directors were of the opinion that the steady 
growth of the investment position in the Company 
was gratifying and, whilst as in past years the 
Directors had endeavoured to add a note of caution 
regarding the ability to maintain the high profit 
standard set, they were of the opinion that the 
Company, with its present holdings and with the 
further acquisitions since the date of the accounts, 
could look to the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


Tue thirty-first annual general meeting of The United 
Molasses Co. Ltd. will be held on June 11 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. G. W. Scott, C.B-E., 
for 1956: 

The gross profits of the Group for 1956 at 
£7,101,533 showed an increase of £1,930,879 over 
the gross profits of the year 1955. This improvement 
is largely due to the increased level of tanker and 
general cargo freights prevailing during the year. 
The benefit derived from the incorporation of the 
results of E. N. Bray Léimited and The Olympic 
Portland Cement Company Limited was also in- 
cluded for the first time. 

Taxation again proved a heavy burden on the 
company’s revenue and absorbed more than 60 per 
cent. of the gross profits of the company after 
charging depreciation. The recent Budget concessions 
are welcome but will not materially affect the burden 
of taxation likely to be borne by your company for 
the ensuing year. 

Molasses prices in producing areas showed a 
steady and substantial increase during 1956, due 
largely to the demand for molasses for cattle feed 
purposes in the United States and the much reduced 
production of High Test molasses in Cuba. 

The new year started off well, with freights re- 
maining at a satisfactory level and profits on the 
molasses trading and manufacturing well maintained. 

In assessing the various factors it is not only 
difficult, but dangerous to attempt to forecast the 
trend of affairs for the remainder of the year, but, in 
view of the good start in trading your company has 
experienced during the first few months, it is felt 
that the profits for the ensuing year should be reason- 
able and sufficient to cover distributions at the rate 
for 1956. 











Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

AVIAN AGY RE®U IRE ail staff, Male/ ‘Female. 
Permanent/Temporary, No Fees.—109 Totten- 
ham Ct. Rd.. W.1 (mr. Warren St, Stn.), 
(EUS. 8406), and 50 Bow Lane, E.C.5 (CITy 
3443). 
BARRISTER OR SOLICITOR (age about 30) 
required in the Legal Department of the London 
Headquarters of a large industrial corporation. 
The successful candidate will be engaged princi- 
Pally upon commercial matters but will also 
undertake some common law work. Initial 
salary between £850 and £1,350 according to qua- 
lifications and experience. Good prospects for 
an able and energetic man. Superannuation 
Scheme.—Write giving particulars of age, edu- 
cation, qualifications and experience to Box 
No. 968 befor e Sth June, 1957. 


- nt Aon ie a working directly to 


. designer, preparation of working drawings from 


sketches and acquisition of properties. Pssential 
qualifications ; architectural and art training, 
quick and accurate draughting, creative ability, 
ability to do perspective and visual drawings, 
accurate colour perception. Knowledge of general 
light constructional methods an advantage, Based 
at Glasgow, Salary £790 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional), rising by five annual 
increments to £1,025 p.a, maximum. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.189 ‘Spt.') 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1 within five days. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 939 


ACROSS.—1 Fall-out, 5 Cecilia. 9 Inspect. 10 

Bistred. i1 Gaillardia. 12 Bali, 13 Emu. 14 
Singlestick. 17, 19 Press button age, 20 Ripe. 
22 Simplicity. 26 Nourish. 27 Spilite, 28 Old 
hand. 29 Engaged. 
__ DOWN.—1 Fling. 2 Lassitude. 3 Ocellus. 4 
Tutor. 5 Cabriolet. 6 Cask. 7 Lorna. 8 Ald- 
winkle. 13 Esperanto 15 Nourished. 16 
Imagining. 18 Nailing. 21 Pound, 23 Paste, 24 
Yield. 25 Mina. 





BBC requires Designer (Television) in Scotland. 
Duties include responsibility for design of sets 
and supply of captions, properties, etc., for all 
Scottish productions, studio and outside broad- 
casts; supervision and organisation of work of 
design and scene staff (including staff on tem- 
pofary contract) so far as supply and setting are 
concerned; responsibility for ordering and 
accounting for use of raw materials. Essential 
qualifications : experience of design work in 
Television, Films or Theatre, high standard of 
creative ability, quick and accurate draughting, 
knowledge of scenery construction, ability to 
design for al! types of programmes and to esti- 
mate in accordance with budget: accurate colour 
perception. Knowledge of Scotland an advan- 
tage. Based Glasgow, but may involve visits to 
assist at outside broadcasts, Salary £1,060 (possi- 
bly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1,365 p.a, maximum. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.188 
“Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Mayfield 
School, 92 West Hill, S.W.15 (1,800 girls). Appli- 
cations invited from qualified teachers for 
appointment to Council's service from Septem- 
ber, and assignment to this schoo! as Chemistry 
teacher, There is a large science department with 
excellent accommodation, and adequate assistance 
from laboratory technicians. Applicants for part- 
time engagement considercd.—Application forms 
EO/TS40 obtainable from (s.a.¢e. foolscap) Edu- 
cation Officer (EO/TS2). County Hail, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1, and returnable to Head- 
mistress at schoo! (936). 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Post of Re- 
sponsibility, Crown Woods School, Avery Hill, 
S.E.9. Headmaster: M. K. Ross, M.A. New 
Secondary school for 2,000 boys and girls ex- 
pected to open January, 1958. Applications in- 
vited from qualified teachers for appointment as 
DEPUTY HEADMISTRESS to take up duty 
for preliminary planning probably in Septem- 
ber. Rurnham (London) scale salary with sub- 
stantial allowance (likely to be assessed at £500 
a year). Sctoo! will offer wide variety of studies, 
some leading to G.C.E. (all levels), Ample prac- 
tical provision for studies in building. com- 
merce and horticulture. Applicants should have 
good academic qualifications, organising ability, 
varied teaching experience, and be interested 
in whole ficld of secondary cducation. Forms 
EO/TS10 (SR) from and returnable to Divisional 
Officer, 2 Greenwich High Road, S.E.10 (s.a.c. 
f'scap). (965.) 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office stall (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating, TEMple Bar 6644. 














SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL. Applications 
invited for post of Administrative Secretary to 
Socialist International. Good knowledge of 
English, French and German essential. Salary 
£1,250/£1,500. The post is pensionabic.—Appli- 
cation forms from the Chairman of the Socialist 
International, Morgan Phillips, Transport House, 
Smith ‘Square, _London, fon, S.W.1. 

SECRETARY /SHORTHAND-TYPIST’S post in 
small PERSONNEL DEPT. of international 
company in central London is available to edu- 
cated girl with ability and common sense; 5-day 
week: salary £9 Ss.-£9 15s. p.w. plus lunch 
vouchers; holiday arrangements respected. — 
Write stating age and experience to Box 975. 





SOLICITORS are invited to apply for an ap- 
pointment in the Legal Department in London of 

a large industrial corporation. Applicants must 
fave experience of conveyancing and be pre- 
pared to carry through substantial transactions 
with a measure of supervision, and ready, if 
required, to undertake other lega!i work. Initia! 
Salary between £848 and £1,106 according to 
qualifications and experience. Good prospects 
for an able and energetic man. Superannuation 
Scheme.—Write giving particulars of age, educa- 
tion, qualifications and experience to Box No. 
968 before Sth June, 1957. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF So _ 
Applications are invited for of 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTU RER IN 
PHILOSOPHY, Candidates must have a special 
interest and qualifications for teaching Political 
Philosophy. The salary scalcs are at present under 
review, and are expected to be as follows : Lec- 
turer, £900 to £1,650 per annum, Assistant Lec- 
turer, £700 to £850 per annum. Initial salary and 
status according to qualifications and experience. 
Membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications must be sent not 
later than June 15, 1957, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 3, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained, Overseas candidates may apply by 
letter (no forms), giving qualifications and ex- 
perience and names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made 


TIME & TALENTS ASSOCIATION (Bermond- 
sey) require a Children’s Club Leader (full- 
time post with scope for development) and a 
Secretary (full time) to undertake administra- 
tion and some social work, Both posts include 
accommodation if desired.—Application forms 
and —— from 187 Bermondsey Strect, 
London, S.E 


Ta for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. 











CONCERTS 


BERLINER SINGKREIS. Motets by Schutz, 
Bach, Distler, etc. Thurs., June 6th, 7.30. St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Adm. Free, Details from 
German Weltare Council, 25 Villiers St., W-C.2. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE : theme of 
the British National Conference on Social W rk. 
University of Edinburgh, from ith to ‘th 
August, 1957. Speakers will include : SIR JOuiN 
WOLFENDEN, Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Reading; PROFESSOR ALAN MONCRIEFF, 
Nuffield Professor of Child Health, Institute of 
Child Health, University of London; SIR BEN 
BOWEN THOMAS, Permanent Secretary, 
Welsh Department, Ministry of Education; 
PROFESSOR RICHARD ELLIS, Professor of 
Child Life and Health, University of Edin- 
burgh; and Mrs. JEAN MANN, MP. Pro- 
gtamme and particulars from 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Jetis Pardo on “Leyendo 
a Antonio Machado,” on the 31st May at 6 p.m. 
LEFEVRE G ALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
STILL LIFE AND FLOWER PAINTINGS by 
EDWARD BURRA. Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1 


Continued Overlea/ 
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HOW TO INVEST in Ordinary Shares pro- 
fitably : a suggested system, Lectures in North 
Room, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., London, 
W.C.1, Fridays tc 21st June (except 7th June), 
6-6.45 p.m., by Mr. J. C. Lamont (25 years’ ex- 
perience), Single lectures Ss.; 10s. the course. Pre- 
ferably phone beforehand, VIGilant 2737 (be- 
fore 10.40 or after 8.15 p.m.), 5 Avenue Road, 
Belmont, Surrey. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1, Between Space and Earth: trends in 
Modern [Italian Art. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 


10-12.30, Until 1st June. 

*‘SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British works shown in Holland Park, 
Kensington. 10 to dusk, from 3Ist May. Admis- 
sion Is, 6d 

SPIRITUALISM proves survival 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 
Square, S.W.1. BEL, 3351 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, Paintings 
and Drawings by Bernardo Belloto (1720-1780) 
from the National Museum of Warsaw. Last day 
30th May. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station, 


Lectures and 
3 Belgrave 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT (57832). Poor man (74), 
feels cold intensely and needs much fucl. His 
wife (70), suffers from varicose ulcers and finds 
things very difficult, Please help us to care for 
him (also thousands of other sad cases). Jew- 
elery welcomed.—National Soc ety for Cancer 
Relief (Dept. G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CONSUMER COUNCIL associates gc) shopping 
advice, help if sold shoddy goods, exhibition 
tickets and regular copies of ‘Shoppers’ Guide,’ 
all for 10s.—Write to 8.8.1. Consumer Council, 
2 Park Street, London, W.1 
EVERY FLAT looking mea! 
improved with a little Rayner’s 
Chutney—from all good grocers 
FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sets, sent on request, Stamps also bought 
Details, quantities and valucs to Box 99 
FRETFUL FANDANGOISTS: nothing makes 
your toecans tingle more than a few glasses of 
Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry, Out with the 
bottles ! On with the dance ! Ole ! 

GRANADA TV NETWORK'S new programme, 
“Criss Cross Quiz’ offers sizeable money prizes to 
people who can answer questions on a really 
wide range of subjects. If you are interested 
Please write to “Criss Cross Quiz,’ Granada TV, 
36 Golden Square, W.1, or Granada TV, Man- 
chester 3 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sel! or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice Oo. the many thousands of readers of 
‘THE SPECTATOR.” Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s, 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance, by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Ficrtag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


can be greatly 
Indian Mango 





“} KNOW OF NO safe 
depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people 
themselves; ana if we think 
them not en!:ghtened enough to 
exercise their control with a 
wholesome direction, the rcmedy 
is not to take it from them 
but to inform their discretion 
through education.” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
HUMAN ABILITIES 
LIMITED 
(BY GUARANTEE) 


invites donations to its funds 


Hon. Treasurer 
40, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 














MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonabie charges, This famous 
Guide's reputation for complete incependence is 
Strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1, (Telephone 
REG, 6993). Branches in main towns. 


PIT PONIES. 12.000 still used (and stabled) 
underground in British coal mines. No other coal- 
producing country has such a large number, No 
pony employed in a deep mine should work 
longer than 11 years. All horses and ponies 
should have a summer surface holiday each 
year and a supply of balanced food and stables 
provided above ground. Electric battery lamps 
should be fixed to their collars while at work, 
or their roadwa’’s electrically lit, Ample dimen- 
sions for travel guaranteed, especially under bad 
roofs, and they should not be worked on steep 
inclines. No inspection by outside bodies is 
allowed in mines, and supervision that is normal 
in a factory is often impracticable below ground. 
Why not discontinue to employ horses and ponies 
in mines? Why not an independent inquiry to 
see if this can be done in seven years? Why not 
plan atomic power stations to generate nuclear 
electricity equivalent to 30 million tons of coal 
in seven years? Contributions gratefully received. 
D. Jeffrey Williams Secretary, Pit Ponies’ Pro- 
tection Society, 69 Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8. 
SAUMUR BLANC, Quite delicious, 7s. 6d. per 
bottie, retail. But try a Is, 9d. glass in our 
Wine Bar first. —Laytons, Wine Merchants (and 
Restaurants), 2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1. 
SHIRTS to measure from pure Eastern silk, 
collar attached, 85s, Patterns on application.— 
Wooderson, 123-4 Cheaps'de, E.C.2, Shirtmakers 
since 1894 
SMOKING, New 
Wainiey Course 


cure by psychosynthesis. = 
Taggart Avenue, Liverpool, 16. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS changz- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected 
TV SNACKS and cocktail canapes are delicious 
with BURGESS'S Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast. 


THE ORIGINAL DR. 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants is 
unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely. 
Catalogues and patterns on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1 
WANTED, a Croquet Set in good condition 
Box No. 956 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 


DEIMEL UNDER- 


white woo! blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blak’ «y (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe. Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 


Dewsbury 17. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make moncy. 
The LSJ method of individual coaching by cor- 
respondence brings success while you learn. Write 
to: Prospectus Dept., The London School of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, Lon- 
con, W.1. GR, 8250. “There are LSJ students all 
over the world.’ 


ATTRACTIVE presentation is half-way to pub- 


lication, MSS. promptly, expertly typed.—Edna 
Hyam, § Giengariff Mansions, Brixton, S.W.9. 
REL. 6346 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any icngth typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typesciipts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguins, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from into all languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSL#- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 &.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—-No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you. 

No sales—no Fees tuition. Free R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 134 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


LITERARY TYPING: 2s. 1,000, cbn. 4d. 
Dupling.— Weeks, 47 St. Margaret’s Rd., Lon- 
don, S.E.4. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 








McFarlane, 96 Marine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept, 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 





EDUCATIONAL 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies, and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A, (S), Hon, Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free.—Selsey 2774. 


COMMON ENTRANCE. — Small coaching 
school, Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air, Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. . 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Managefnent, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 

PIANIST can accept a few really keen pupils.— 
PARK 6542. 

POSTAL TUITION fo: Gen. Cert. of 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., C., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES'S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14 PARK 8392. 

THE RENAILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
s.a.c. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 


Educ. 
B 


SHOPPING BY POS 

ABANDON DULL MEALS, OX TONGUE. 
QOutstandingly Superlatively Excellent Pre-war 
Quality. The Most Delicious and Tender on Sale. 
Tins 1 Ib, net. No waste. 12s. 6d. Post Paid.— 


SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E C.3. 


BRONCHITIS, COLITIS, STOMACH 
TROUBLES, From now on GARLISOL Tablets 
will help you, They are entirely harmless and 
benevolent, are not habit-forming, and have no 
adverse reaction on the heart or any other organ, 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol Tablets 
(six months’ supply) with informative booklet of 
home treatment and dictary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE, PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Shecr Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens. 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


ACCOMMODATION 





PEMBROKESHIRE, Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities; sca near; 
ideal home families on leave.—Lockley, Oriclton, 
Pembroke. 


HOTELS 

APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A., 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. =? 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel, 1944. 33 rms, 200 yards sea front. Gardens. 
Putting Green. Garages, Superlative food. April 
74 gens. Summer 9-11 gns. 

GOLF VIEW HOTEL, NAIRN. On mild 
Moray Firth. Beautiful scenery. Golf, Putting. 
Own tennis, Bathing. Fully Licensed, Illustrated 
brochure from manager.—Phone Nairn 2301, An 
Eglinton Hotel. 
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INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings excellent for walking, Climbing, 


or touring Highlands, 
Sclf-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
& c. all bedrooms 
Excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed, 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 


MARINE HOTEL, NORTH BERWICK. Ad 
joining famous West Golf Course, facing seg. 
Magnificently appointed. Resident orchestra. 
All-weather tennis courts, Fully licensed. Tius. 
trated brochure from manager.—Phone North 
Berwick 406. An Eglinton Hotel. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS, Small Guest House 
offers comfort, peace, good cooking and per. 
sonal attention of hostess.—Apply Miss Ballard 
Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden. P 


ROYSTON HOTEL, WIMBOURNE. TEL. 16 
Ideal centre for Dorset coast, New Forest. Small 
quiet Hotel, comfortable, good food. Families 
welcome .—Brochure on request. 


RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC*** Aa. 
Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays, 
Rye 2216, 


CARAVANS 
PRIVATE ADVERTISER OFFERS 4-berth 
Caravan, immaculate condition, complete with 
all linen, cutlery, etc, Available on lovely private 
site directly facing the sea, or for touring Ireland, 
where no parking restrictions apply. Available 


fortnightly periods now onwards, — Harris, 
Rostrevor, Co, Down. 





HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 
IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—-Reliability Car Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Phone 66242. Telegrams: 
‘Relicars, Dublin.’ 





HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
CHARMING COTTAGE, Mod. Con. B. & B. 
1Ss. Evening meal optional.—Mrs, H. Glover, 
Arlington Bank, BIBURY, GLOS, 

SPAIN, 24 miles from the sea and Barcelona. 
Wonderful mountain air, 1,000 feet up. Good 





food. English, French or Spanish cuisine. — 
Write Hotel CONGOST, FIGARO, neat 
Barcelona. 

TRY AN ‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAY in 


Austria, France, Germany, etc, Why not join 
one of the special groups visiting our Austrian 
Host-Family-Certre, or Iet us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the interesting 
friendly atmosphere of a private family? Meet 
and get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Titus. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


A WELCOME 
GIFT 








The Spectator by post makes 
a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 

A year’s subscription costs 
45s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends 
for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower St., London, WC1 
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